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CHAPTER IX. 


THE Rina oF Evin OMEN. 





0 NE of Wenna’s many friends outside the 


village in which she lived was a strange 
misshapen creature who earned his living 
by carrying sand from one of the bays on 
the coast to the farmers on the uplands 
above. This he did by means of a troop 
of donkeys—small, rough, light-haired, 
and large-eyed animals—that struggled up 
the rude and steep path on the face of 


: the cliff, with the bags on their backs that 


he had laboriously filled below. It was a 
sufficiently cheerless occupation for this 
unfortunate hunchback, and not a very 
profitable one. The money he got from 
the farmers did not much more than cover 
the keep of the donkeys. He seldom 
spoke to any human being; for who was 
going to descend that rough and narrow 
path down to’ the shore—where he and 
his donkeys appeared to be no bigger than 
micc—with the knowledge that thera was 
no path round the precipitous coast, and 
that nothing would remain but the long 
climb up again ? 

Wenna Rosewarne had some pity for 


this solitary wretch, who toiled at his task with the melancholy Atlantic 
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before him, and behind him a great and lonely wall of crumbling slate ; 
and, whenever she had time, she used to walk with her sister across 
-from Eglosilyan by the high-lying downs until they reached this little 
indentation in the coast where a curve of yellow sand was visible 
far below. If this poor fellow and his donkeys were to be seen 
from the summit, the two girls had little fear of the fatigue of descend- 
ing the path down the side of the steep cliff; and the object of their 
visit used to be highly pleased and flattered by their coming to chat 
with him for a few minutes. He would hasten the filling of his bags so as 
to ascend again with them, and, in a strange tongue that even the two 
Cornish-born girls could not always understand, he would talk to them of 
the merits of his favourite donkeys, of their willingness, and strength, and 
docility. They never took him any tracts; they never uttered a word of 
condolence or sympathy. Their visit was merely of the nature of a 
friendly call; but it was a mark of attention and kindliness that gave the 
man something pleasant to think of for days thereafter. 

Now, on one of these occasions, Mr. Roscorla went with Wenna and 
her sister ; and although he did not at all see the use of going down this 
precipitous cliff for the mere purpose of toiling up again, he was not 
going to confess that he dreaded the fatigue of it. Moreover, this was 
another mission of charity ; and, although he had not called again on Mr. 
Keam—although, in fact, he had inwardly vowed that the prayers of a 
thousand angels would uot induce him again to visit Mr. Keam—he was 
anxious that Wenna should believe that he still remained her pupil. So, 
with a good grace, he went down the tortuous pathway to the desolate 
little bay where the sand-carricr was at work. He stood and looked at 
the sea while Wenna chatted with her acquaintance; he studied the 
rigging of the distant ships; he watched the choughs and daws flying 
about the face of the rocks ; he drew figures on the sand with the point of 
his cane, and wondered whether he would be back in good. time for 
luncheon if this garrulous hunchback jabbered in his guttural way for 
another hour. Then he had the pleasure of climbing up the cliff again, 
with a whole troop of donkeys going before him in Indian file up the 
narrow and zig-zag path, and at last he reached the summit. His second 
effort in the way of charity had been accomplished. 

He proposed that the young ladies should-sit down to rest for a few 
minutes, after the donkeys and their driver had departed ; and accordingly 
the three strangers chose a block of slate for a seat, with the warm grass 
for a footstool, and all around them the beauty of an August morning. 
The sea was ruffled into a dark blue where it neared the horizon; but 
closer at hand it was pale and still. The sun was hot on the bleak 
pasture-land. There was a scent of fern and wild thyme in the air. 

‘‘ By the way, Wenna,” said Mr. Roscorla, ‘‘ I wonder you have never 
asked me why I have not yet got you an engaged ring.” 

‘‘ Wenna does not want an engaged ring,’ said Miss Mabyn, sharply. 
‘ They are not worn now.” 
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This audacious perversion of fact on the part of the self-willed young 
beauty was in reality a sort of cry of despair. If Mr. Roscorla had not 
yet spoken of a ring to Wenna, Mabyn had; and Mabyn had besought of 
her sister not to accept this symbol of hopeless captivity. 

‘‘Oh, Wenna,” she had said, *‘ if you take a ring from him, I shall look 
on you as carried away from us for ever.”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, Mabyn,”’ the elder sister had said. ‘The ring is of no 
importance ; it is the word you have spoken that is.” 

‘Oh no, it isn’t,” Mabyn said earnestly. ‘ As long as you don’t wear 
a ring, Wenna, I still fancy I shall get you back from him ; and you may 
say what you like, but you are far too good for him.”’ 

‘“‘ Mabyn, you are a disobedient child,”’ the elder sister said, stopping 
the argument with a kiss, and not caring to raise a quarrel. 

Well, when Mr. Roscorla was suddenly confronted by this statement, 
he was startled ; but he inwardly resolved that, as soon as he and Wenna 
were married, he would soon bring Miss Mabyn’s interference in their 
affairs to an end. At present he merely said, mildly— 

‘‘T was not aware that engaged rings were no longer worn. However, 
if that be so, it is no reason why we should discontinue a good old 
custom ; and I have put off getting you one, Wenna, because I knew I had 
to go to London soon. I find now I must go on Monday next; and so I 
want you to tell me what sort of stones you like best in a ring.” 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know,”’ Wenna said, humbly and dutifully. ‘I 
am sure to like whatever you choose.” 

‘¢ But what do you prefer yourself ?”’ he again said. 

Wenna hesitated, but Miss Mabyn did not. She was prepared for the 
crisis. She had foreseen it. 

‘¢ Oh, Mr. Roscorla,” she said (and you would not have fancied there 
was any guile or malice in that young and pretty face, with its tender 
blue eyes and its proud and sweet mouth), ‘‘don’t you know that Wenna 
likes emeralds ?”’ 

Mr. Roscorla was very near telling the younger sister to mind her own 
business; but he was afraid. He only said, in a stiff way, to his 
betrothed— 

“Do you like emeralds?” 

‘J think they are very pretty,” Wenna replied, meekly. ‘I am sure 
I shall like any ring you choose.” 

‘Oh, very well,” said he, rather discontented that she would show no 
preference. ‘I shall get you an emerald ring.” 

When she heard this decision, the heart of Mabyn Rosewarne was 
filled with an unholy joy. This was the rhyme that was running through 
her head :— 

Oh, green’s forsaken, 
And yellow’s forsworn, 
And blue’s the sweetest 
Colour that’s worn! 
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Wenna was saved to her now, How could any two peopie marry who had 
engaged themselves with an emerald ring? There was a great deal of 
what might be called natural religion in this young lady, to distinguish it 
from that which she had been taught on Sunday forenoons and at her 
mother’s knee: a belief in occult influences ruling the earth, unnameable, 
undefinable, but ever present and ever active. If fairly challenged, she 
might have scrupled to say that she believed in Browneys, or the Small 
People, or in any one of the thousand superstitions of the Cornish 
peasantry. But she faithfully observed these superstitions. If her less 
heedful sister put a cut loaf upside down on the plate, Mabyn would 
instantly right it, and say ‘‘Oh, Wenna!”’ as if her sister had forgotten 
that that simple act meant that some ship was in sore distress. If Wenna 
laughed at any of these fancies, Mabyn said nothing ; but all the same she 
was convinced in her own mind that things happened to people in a 
strange fashion, and in accordance with omens that might have been 
remarked. She knew that if Mr. Roscorla gave Wenna a ring of emeralds, 
Mr. Roscorla would never marry her. 

One thing puzzled her, however. Which of the two was to be the 
forsaken ? Was it Wenna or Mr. Roscorla who would break this 
engagement that the younger sister had set her heart against? Well, she 
would not have been sorry if Mr. Roscorla were the guilty party, except in 
so far as some humiliation might thereby fall on Wenna. But the more 
she thought of the matter, the more she was convinced that Mr. Roscorla 
was aware he had the best of the bargain, and was not at all likely to seek 
to escape from it. It was he who must be forsaken; and she had no pity 
for him. What right had an old man to come and try to carry off her sister— 
her sister whose lover ought to be ‘‘ young and beautiful like a prince ” ? 
Mabyn kept repeating the lines to herself all the time they walked 
homewards ; and if Wenna had asked her a question just then, the chances 
are she would have answered— 

Oh, green’s forsaken, 
And yellow’s forsworn, 
And blue’s the sweetest 
Colour that’s worn! 


But Wenna was otherwise engaged during this homeward walk. Mr. 
Roscorla, having resolved to go to London, thought he might as well have 
that little matter about Harry Trelyon cleared up before he went. He had 
got all the good out of it possible, by nursing whatever unquiet suspicions 
it provoked, and trying to persuade himself that as he was in some 
measure jealous he must in some measure be in love. But he had not 
the courage to take these suspicions with him to London; they were not 
pleasant travelling companions. 

‘I wonder,” he said, in rather a nervous way, ‘‘ whether I shall see 
young Trelyon in London.” 

Wenna was not at all disturbed by the mention of the name. She only 
said, with a smile— 


“START! 
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‘It is a big place to seek any one in.” 
‘«¢ You know he is there ?” 

‘¢ Oh yes,” she answered directly. 

‘¢It is odd that you should know, for he has not told any one up at 
Trelyon Hall; in fact, no one appears to have heard anything about him 
but yourself.” 

‘How very silly of him,” Wenna said, ‘‘to be so thoughtless! 
Doesn’t his mother know? Do you think she would like to know ?”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said he, with marked coldness, ‘‘ doubtless she would 
be surprised at his having communicated with you in preference to any 
one else.” 

Wenna’s soft dark eyes were turned up to his face with a sudden look 
of astonishment. He had never spoken to her in this way before. She 
could not understand. And then she said, very quickly, and with a 
sudden flush of colour to the pale face— 

‘*¢ Oh! but this letter is only about the dog. I will show it to you. I 
have it in my pocket.” 

She took out the letter and handed it to him; and he might have seen 
that her hand trembled. She was very much perturbed—she scarcely 

knew why. But there was something in his manner that had almost 
frightened her—something distant, and harsh, and suspicious; and surely 
she had done no wrong ? 

He smoothed out the crumpled sheet of paper, and 4 contemptuous 
smile passed over his face. 

‘‘ He writes with more care to you than to other people; but I can’t 
say much for his handwriting at the best.” 

Wenna coloured, and said nothing; but Mabyn remarked, rather 
warmly— 

‘“‘T don’t think a man need try to write like a dancing-master, if he 
means what he says, and can tell you that frankly.” 

Mr. Roscorla did not heed this remarkably incoherent speech, for he 
was reading the letter, which ran as follows :— 


‘** Nolans’s Hotel, London, July 30, 18—. 


‘Dear Miss Rosewarne,—I know you would like to have Rock, and he’s 
no good at all as a retreaver, and I’ve written to Luke to take him down 
to you at the Inn, and I shall be very pleased if you will accept him as a 
present from me. Either Luke or your father will tell you how to feed him ; 
and I am sure you will be kind to him, and not chain him up, and give 
him plenty of exersise. I hope you are all well at the Inn, and that 
Mabyn’s pigeons have not flowne away Tell her not to forget the piece 
of looking-glass. 

‘Yours faithfully, 


‘‘ Harry TRELYON. 


‘“‘P.S.—I met Joshua Keam quite by accident yesterday. He asked 
for you most kindly. His leg has been ampitated at last.” 
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Here was nothing at which a jealous lover might grumble. Mr. 
Roscorla handed back the letter with scarcely a word, leaving Wenna to 
puzzle over what had happened to make him look at her in that strange 
way. As for Miss Mabyn, that young lady would say nothing to hurt her 
sister’s feelings; but she said many a bitter thing to herself about the 
character of a gentleman who would read another gentleman’s letter, 
particularly when the former was an elderly gentleman and the latter 
a young one, and most of all when the young gentleman had been writing 
to a girl, and that girl her sister Wenna. ‘But green’s forsaken,” 
Mabyn said to herself, as if there was great comfort in that reflection— 
‘‘ oreen’s forsaken, and yellow’s forsworn.” 

And so Mr. Roscorla was going away from Eglosilyan for a time, and 
Wenna would be left alone. As almost every day now brought her a new 
and strange experience, she was not surprised that this change of 
circumstances should set her thinking afresh. She would have to write 
to him; and the letters of people engaged to each other ought to be affec- 
tionate. Hitherto Wenna’s letters to her lover had been of a remarkably sim- 
ple and business-like character, chiefly answering questions of his as to the 
hour at which he might come down to the Inn. She did not quite like 
the idea of having to write long letters to him at a distance. 

Would their parting be very painful? Ought she to feel grieved when 
he went away? She hoped that other people would be present, and that 
Mr. Roscorla would treat his going away as a mere matter of course. 

Certainly, if this brief separation promised to afflict her grievously, it 
had not that effect in the meantime; for once she had gone over the 
matter in her mind, and sketched out, as was her wont, all that she 
ought to do, she quickly recovered her cheerfulness, and was in very 
good spirits indeed when the small party reached Eglosilyan. And here 
was a small and sunburnt boy—Master Pentecost Luke, in fact—waiting 
for her right in the middle of the road in front of the Inn, whom she 
caught up, and kissed, and scolded all at once. 

‘* Whatever are you doing down here, sir, all by yourself ?” 

“‘T have tum to see you,” the small boy said, in no way frightened or 
abashed by her rough usage of him. 

‘* And so you want Mr. Trelyon to ride over you again, do you ? 
Haven't I told you never to come here without some of your brothers and 
sisters? Well, say ‘How do you do?’ to the gentleman. Don’t you 
know Penny Luke, Mr. Roscorla ?” 

‘* T believe I have that honour,” said Mr. Roscorla, with a smile, but 
not at all pleased to be kept in the middle of the road chattering to a 
cottager’s child. 

Miss Wenna presently showed that she was a well-built and active 
young woman, by swinging Master Penny up, and perching him on her 
shoulder, in which fashion she carried him into the Inn. 

‘Penny is a great friend of mine,” she said to Mr. Roscorla, who 
would not himself have attempted that feat of skill and dexterity, ‘‘ and 
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you must make his acquaintance. He is a very good boy on the whole, 
but sometimes he goes near to breaking my heart. I shall have to give 
him up and take another sweetheart, if he doesn’t mind. He will eat 
things with his fingers, and he will run out and get among horses’ feet ; 
and as for the way he conducts himself when his face is being washed, and 
he is being made like a gentleman, I never saw the like of it, And then 
the impudence of him—why, the other night, when he was repeating his 
prayers, what must he do but stop half-way, and say, ‘ God knows the 
rest, and Penny’s very tired !’ 

Mr. Roscorla laughed, and Mabyn hated him for laughing. But what 
could she expect? Here was her own sister telling the story in a jocular 
way ; and she remembered bitterly that when Wenna first told it to her, 
two great tears sprang to her eyes, and the end of the narrative was 
rather confused. Now it was only a joke. There could be no doubt, the 
younger sister said to herself, with a great anger at her heart, that 
Wenna’s sweet and tender nature was being perverted and destroyed by 
the influence of this horrid old wretch of a lover of hers, and the sooner 
he went in quest of that deadly emerald ring the better. 

Mabyn said her prayers that night in the ordinary and formal fashion. 
She prayed for her father and mother and for her sister Wenna, as she had 
been taught; and she added in the Princess of Wales on her own 
account, because she liked her pretty face. She also prayed that she 
herself should be made humble and good, desirous of serving her fellow- 
creatures, and charitable to every one. All this was done in due order. 

But in point of fact her heart was at that moment far from being meck 
and charitable; it was, on the contrary, filled with bitterness and 
indignation. And the real cry of her soul, unknown to herself, went out 
to all the vague, imaginative powers of magic and witchcraft—to the 
mysterious influences of the stars and the strange controllers of chance: 
and it was to these that she looked for the rescue of her sister from the 
doom that threatened her, and to them that she appealed with a yearning 
far too great for words or even for tears. When she was but a child 
playing among the rocks, she had stumbled on the dead body of a 
sailor that had been washed ashore; and she had run, white and 
trembling, into the village with the news. Afterwards she was told that 
on the hand of the corpse a ring with a green stone in it was found; and 
then she heard for the first time the rhyme that had never since left her 
memory. She certainly did not wish that Mr. Roscorla should die; but 
she as certainly wished that her sister Wenna should be saved from 
becoming his wife ; and she reflected with a fierce satisfaction that it was 
she who had driven him to promise that Wenna’s engaged ring should be 
composed of those fatal stones. 
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CHAPTER X., 


Tue SNARES OF LONDON. 


Ir Mr. Harry Trelyon was bent on going to the devil, to use his own 
phrase, he went a quiet way about it. On the warm and close evening of 
a summer’s day he arrived in London. A red smoke hung about the 
western sky, over the tops of the houses ; the thoroughfares that were in 
shadow were filled with a pale blue mist; the air was still and stifling— 

' very different from that which came in at night from the sea to the gardens 
and cottages of Eglosilyan. He drove down through these hot and 
crowded streets to an hotel near Charing Cross—an old-fashioned little 
place much frequented by west-country people, who sometimes took rooms 
there and brought their daughters up for a month or so of the season, at 
which time no other guests could obtain admission. At ordinary times, 
however, the place was chiefly tenanted by a few country gentlemen and a 
clergyman or two, who had small sitting-rooms, in which they dined with 
their families, and in which they drank a glass of something hot before 
going to bed at night after coming home from the theatre. 

Harry Trelyon was familiar with the place, and its ways, and the 
traditions of his father and grandfather having invariably come to it; and, 
following in their footsteps, he, too, obtained a private sitting-room as well 
as a bedroom, and then he ordered dinner. It was not much in the way 
of a banquet for a young gentleman who was determined to go to the 
devil. It consisted of a beefsteak and a pint of claret; and it was served 
in a fairly-sized, old-fashioned, dimly-lit room, the furniture of which was 
of that very substantial sort that is warranted to look dingy for a couple 
of generations. He was attended by a very old and shrunken waiter, 
whose white whiskers were more respectable than his shabby clothes. On 
his first entrance into the room he had looked at the young man who, in a 
rough shooting suit, was stretched out at full length in an easy chair ; 
and, in answering a question, he had addressed him by his name. 

‘¢ How do you know my name ?”’ the lad said. 

‘¢ Ah, sir, there’s no mistaking one o’ your family. I can remember 
your grandfather, and your uncle, and your father—did you never hear, 
sir, that I was a witness for your father at the police-court ? ” 

‘What row was that?” the young gentleman asked, showing his 
familiarity with the fact that the annals of the Trelyons were of a rather 
stormy character. 

“Why, sir,’”’ the old man said, warming up into a little excitement, 
and unconsciously falling into something like the provincial accent of his 
youth, ‘‘I believe you was in the hotel at the time—yes, as well as I can 
recollect, you was a little chap then, and had gone to bed. Well, maybe 
I’m wrong—’tis a good few years agone. But, anyhow, your father and 
that good lady your mother, they were a-coming home from a theatre; and 

there was two or three young fellers on the pavement—I was the porter 
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then, sir—and I think that one of ’em called out to the other, ‘ Well, 
here’s a country beauty,’ or some such cheek. But, anyhow, your father, 
sir, he knocks him aside, and takes his good lady into the door of the 
hotel, and then they was for follerin’ of him, but as soon as she was in- 
side, then he turns, and there was a word or two, and one of ’em he ups 
with a stick, and says I to myself, ‘I can’t stand aby and see three or four 
set on one gentleman ;’ but lor! sir—well, you wouldn’t believe it—but 
before I could make a step, there was two of ’em lyin’ on the pavement— 
clean, straight down, sir, with their hats running into the street—and the 
other two making off as fast as they could bolt across the square. Oh, lor, 
sir, wa’n’t it beautiful! And the way as your father turned and says he to 
me, with a laugh like, ‘ Tomlins,’ says he, ‘ you can give them gentlemen 
a glass of brandy and water when they ask for it’! And the magistrate, 
sir, he was a real sensible gentleman, and he give it hot to these fellers, 
for they began the row, sir, and no mistake ; but to see the way they went 
down-—-lor, sir, you can’t believe it!” 

“Oh, can’t I, though ?”” Master Harry said, with a roar of laughter. 
‘Don’t you make any mistake. Isay, what did you say your name was ?”’ 

‘‘ My name, sir,”’ said the old man, suddenly sinking from the epic 
heights, which had lent a sort of inspiration to his face, down to the 
ordinary chastened and respectful bearing of a waiter, ‘‘ my name, sir, in 
the hotel is Charles; but your good father, sir, he knowed my name, 
which is Tomlins, sir.” 

‘¢ Well, look here, Tomlins,” the boy said, ‘* you go and ask the land- 
lady to give you a holiday this evening, and come in and smoke a pipe 
with me.” 

‘Oh, lor, sir,” the old waiter said, aghast at the very notion, “I 
couldn’t do that. It would be as much as my place is worth.” 

‘Oh, never mind your place—I'll get you a better one,” the lad said, 
with a sort of royal carelessness. ‘I'll get you a place down in Corn- 
wall. You come and help our butler—he’s a horrid old fool. When I 
come of age, I mean to build a house there for myself. No, I think I 
shall have rooms in London—anyhow, I'll give you 100/. a year.” 

The old man shook his head. 

‘“‘No, sir, thank you very much, sir. I’m too old to begin again. 
You want a younger man than me. Beg your pardon, sir, but they're 
ringing for me.” 

‘‘ Poor old beggar!” said Trelyon to himself, when the waiter had left 
the room ; ‘‘I wonder if he’s married, and if he’s got any kids that one 
could help. And so he was a witness for my father. Well, he shan’t 
suffer for that.’’ 

Master Harry finished his steak and his pint of claret; then he lit a 
cigar, got into a hansom, and drove up to a street in Seven Dials, where 
he at length discovered a certain shop. The shutters were on the windows, 
and a stout old lady was taking in from the door the last of the rabbit- 
hutches and cages that had been out there during the evening. 
19—5 
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“You're Mrs. Finch, aint you?” Trelyon said, making his way into 
the shop, which was lit inside by a solitary jet of gas. 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, looking up at the tall young man in the 
rough shooting-costume and brown wideawake. 

‘Well, my name’s Trelyon, and I’m come to blow you up. A pretty 
mess you made of that flamingo for me—why, a bishop in lawn sleeves 
couldn’t have stuffed it worse. Where did you ever see a bird with a neck 
like a corkscrew ?—and when I opened it to put it straight, then I found 
out all your tricks, Mrs. Finch.” 

‘“‘ But you know, sir,” said Mrs. Finch, smiling blandly, “ it aint our 
line of business.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I'd advise you to get somebody else next time to stuff for you. 
However, I bear you no malice. You show me what you’ve got in the 
way of live stock ; and if you take fifty per cent. off your usual prices, 
I'll let the corkscrew flamingo go.”’ 

A minute thereafter he was being conducted down some very dark 
steps into a subterranean cellar by this stout old woman, who carried a 
candle in front of him. Their entrance into this large, dismal, and 
strangely filled place—at the further end of which was a grating looking 
up to the street-—awoke a profound commotion among the animals around. 
Cocks began to crow, suddenly awakened birds fluttered up and down 
their cages, parroquets and cockatoos opened their sleepy eyes and 
mechanically repeated “‘ Pretty Poll!” and ‘‘ Good night! good night!” 
Even the rabbits stared solemnly from behind the bars. 

‘‘ What have you got there?” said Trelyon to his guide, pointing to 
a railway milk-can which stood in the corner, nearly filled with earth. 

‘A mole, sir,” said Mrs. Finch; ‘itis a plaything of one of my 
boys; but I could let you have it, sir, if you have any curiosity that way.” 

‘‘ Why, bless you, I’ve had’em by the dozen. I don’t know how 
many I’ve let escape into our kitchen-garden, all with a string tied to their 
leg. Don’t they go down a cracker if you let ’em loose for a second ! 
I should say that fellow in there was rather disgusted when he came to 
the tin, don’t you think ? Got any cardinals, Mrs. Finch? I lost 
every one o’ them you sent me.” 

‘‘ Dear, dear me!’ said Mrs. Finch, showing very great concern. 

‘‘ Ay, you may well say that. Every one o’ them, and about forty 
more birds besides before I found out what it was—an infernal weasel that 
had made its way into the rockwork of my aviary, and there he lived at 
his ease for nearly a fortnight, just killing whatever he chose, and the 
beggar seemed to have a fancy for the prettiest birds. I had to pull the 
whole place to pieces before I found him out—and there he was, grinning 
and snarling in a corner. By Jove! didn’t I hit him a whack with a stick 
Thad! ‘There were no more birds for him in this world.” 

At this moment Mrs. Finch’s husband and two of her small boys came 
downstairs; and very soon the conversation on natural history became 
general, each one anxious to give his experiences of the wonderful things 
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he had observed, even if his travels had carried him no further than 
Battersea Reaches. Master Harry forgot that he had left a hansom at 
the door. There was scarcely an animal in this dungeon that he did not 
examine ; and when he suddenly discovered that it was considerably past 
eleven o’clock, he found himself the owner of about as much property as 
would have filled two cabs. He went upstairs, dismissed the hansom, and 
got a four-wheeler, in which he deposited the various cages, fish-globes, 
and what not that he had bought; and then he drove off to his hotel, 
getting all the waiters in the place to assist in carrying these various 
objects tenderly upstairs. Thus ended his first evening in London, the 
chief result of which was that his*sitting-room had assumed the appear- 
ance of a bird-catcher’s window. 

Next forenoon he walked up into Hyde Park to have a look at the 
horses. Among the riders he recognised several people whom he knew— 
some of them, indeed, related to him—but he was careful to take no 
notice of them. 

‘¢ Those women,” he said to himself, in a sensible manner, ‘ don’t 
want to recognise a fellow who has a wideawake on. They would do it, 
though, if you presented yourself; and they would ask you to lunch or to 
tea in the afternoon. Then you'd find yourself among a lot of girls, all 
with their young men about them, and the young men would wonder how 
the dickens you came to be in a shooting-coat in London.” 

So he pursued his way, and at length found himself in the Zoological 
Gardens. He sat for nearly an hour staring at the lions and tigers, 
imagining all sorts of incidents as he looked at their sleepy and cruel eyes, 
and wondering what one splendid fellow would do if he went down and 
stroked his nose. He had the satisfaction also of seeing the animals 
fed, and he went round with the man, and had an interesting conversation 
with him. : 

Then he went and had some luncheon himself, and got into talk with 
the amiable young lady who waited on him, who expressed in generous 
terms, with a few superfluous h’s, the pleasure which she derived from 
going to the theatre. 

‘Oh, do you like it?’’ he said, carelessly ; ‘‘I never go. I always 
fall asleep—country habits, you know. But you get somebody to go with 
you, and I’ll send you a couple of places for to-morrow night, if you like.” 

“TI think I could get some one to take me,” said the young lady, with 
a pretty little simper. 

‘Yes, I should think you could,” he said, bluntly. ‘‘ What’s your 
name ?” 

He wrote it down on one of his own cards, and went his way. 

The next place of entertainment he visited was an American bowling- 
alley in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, a highly respectable place 
to which gentlemen resorted for the purpose of playing a refined sort of 
skittles. Master Harry merely wanted to practise, and also to stretch his 
arms and legs: He had just begun, however, to send the big balls crash- 
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ing into the pins at the further end of the long alley, when the only 
visitor in the place—a sailor-looking person, with a red face, who was 
smoking a very elaborate meerschaum—oflered to play a game with him. 

‘¢ All right,” said Trelyon. 

‘¢ For a couple of bob ?’’ says the stranger. 

‘Do you mean two shillings?” asks the young man, calmly looking 
down upon the person with the red face; for, of course, Harry Trelyon 
never used slang. 

‘¢ Yes,”’ said the other, with much indifference, as he selected one of 
the balls. 

They played a game, and Trelyon won easily. They played another, 
and again he won. They played a third, and still he won. 1 

‘* Oh, let’s play for a sovereign,” said the stranger. 

‘‘No,” said the young man; “I’m going.” 

Well, this did not at all seem to suit his opponent, who became rather 
demonstrative in manner. He did not like gentlemen coming in to win 
money, without giving a fellow a chance of winning it back. At this, 
Trelyon turned suddenly—he had not yet put on his coat—and said : 

‘¢ What do you mean? I won't play any more, but I'll knock the 
head off you in two minutes, if that’ll suit you better.” 

The gentleman with the red face paused for a minute. He was 
evidently in a nasty temper. He looked at the build of the young man ; 
he also observed that one of the assistants was drawing near; and still 
he said nothing. Whereupon Master Harry quietly put on his coat, lit 
a cigar, gave a friendly nod tc his late opponent, and walked out. 

In this wise he lounged about London for a day or two, looking in at 
Tattersall’s, examining new breechloaders in shops in St. James’s Street, 
purchasing ingenuities in fishing-tackle, and very frequently feeding the 
ducks in the Serpentine with bread bought of the boys standing round. 
It was not a very lively sort of existence, he found. Colonel Ransome 
had left for Scotland on the very day before his arrival in London, so that 
peaceable and orderly means of getting that dowry for Wenna Rosewarne 
were not at hand; and Master Harry, though he was enough of a devil- 
may-care, had no intention of going to the Jews for the money until he 
was driven to that. Colonel Ransome, moreover, had left his constituents 
unrepresented in the House during the last few days of the session, and 
had quietly gone off to Scotland for the 12th, so that it was impossible to 
say when he might return. Meanwhile young Trelyon made the acquaint- 
ance of whatever birds, beasts, and fishes he could find in London, until 
he got a little tired. 

All of a sudden it struck him one evening, as a happy relief, that he 
would sit down and write to Wenna Rosewarne. He ordered in pens, 
ink, and paper with much solemnity ; and then he said to the old waiter— 

‘* Tomlins, how do you spell ‘ retriever’? ” 

“T aint quite sure, sir,’ Tomlins said. 

Whereupon Master Harry had to begin and compose that letter which 
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we have already read, but which cost him an amount of labour not visible 
in the lines as they stand. He threw away a dozen sheets of paper before 
he even mastered a beginning; and it was certainly an hour and a half 
before he had produced a copy which more or less satisfied him. Mr. 
Roscorla noticed at once the pains he had taken with the writing. 

Then in due course came the answer; and Master Harry paused with 
much satisfaction to look at the pretty handwriting on the envelope—he 
did not often get letters from young ladies. The contents, however, did 
not please him quite so much. They were these :— 

‘“‘ Eglosilyan, August 3, 18—, 

‘‘Dear Mr. Trelyon,—Thank you very much for giving me your 
beautiful dog. I shall take great care of him, and if you want him for the 
shooting you can have him at any time. But I am surprised you should write 
to me when I hear that you have not written to your own relatives, and that 
they do not even know where you are. I cannot understand how you 
should be so careless of the feelings of others. I am sure it is thought- 
lessness rather than selfishness on your part; but I hope you will write 
to them at once. Mr. Barnes has just called, and I have given him your 
address. ‘‘T am, yours sincerely, 

‘ Wenna RosEwakne.” 


Harry Trelyon was at once vexed and pleased by this letter; probably 
more vexed than pleased, for he threw it impatiently on the table, and 
said to himself, ‘‘She’s always reading lectures to people, and always 
making a fuss of nothing. She was meant for a Puritan—she should 
have gone out in the Mayfly to America.” 

Mayfly for Mayflower was perhaps a natural mistake for a trout-fisher 
to make; but Master Harry was unaware of it. He passed on to more 
gloomy fancies. What was this parson about that he should come 
enquiring for his address of Wenna Rosewarne? How had he found 
out that she knew it ? 

“Come,” said he to himself, ‘this won’t do. I must go down to 
Cornwall. And if there are any spies pushing their noses into my affairs, 
let ’em look out for a tweak, that’s all!” 





CHAPTER XI. 
Tue Two PICTURES. 


“Qu, Mabyn,” Wenna called out in despair, “ you will have all my hair 
down. Have you gone quite mad?” 

Yes, quite,” the younger sister said, with a wild enjoyment in her 
eyes. ‘*Oh, Wenna, he’s gone, he’s gone, and he’s gone to get you an 
emerald ring! Don’t you know, you poor silly thing, that green’s for- 
saken, and yellow’s forsworn ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, Mabyn,” the elder sister said, laughing in spite of herself, 
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‘¢you are the wickedest girl I ever heard of, and I wonder I am not 
angry with you.” 

Atthis moment they were returning to Eglosilyan along the Launceston 
highway ; and far away behind them, on the road that crosses the bleak 
and lofty moors, the dog-cart was faintly visible which was taking Mr. 
Roscorla on his first stage towards London. He had driven the two 
sisters out for about a mile, and now they were going back; and Mabyn 
was almost beside herself with delight that he was gone, and that her 
sister had shown no great grief at his going. Their parting, indeed, had 
been of a most unromantic kind, much to the relief of both. Mr. Ros- 
corla was rather late ; and Wenna devoted her last words to impressing 
on him that he must have something to eat in Launceston before going 
down to the Plymouth train. Then she bade him make haste, and said 
good-bye with a kindly smile on her face, and away he went. 

‘‘ Mabyn,” she said in a mysterious voice, which stopped her sister's 
pulling her about, ‘‘do you think—now do you really think—Mr. Pavy 
would lend us his boat ?”’ 

**Oh, Wenna,’”’ the other one cried, ‘‘do let us have the boat out! 
Do you know that the whole air seems clear and light since Mr. Roscorla 
has gone? I should like to thank everybody in the world for being so 
kind as to take him away. Wenna, I'll run you to Basset Cottage for 
half-a-crown !”’ 

“You!” said the elder sister, with great contempt. ‘I'll run you to 
the mill for a hundred thousand pounds.” 

‘* No, Wenna—Basset Cottage, if you like,” said Mabyn, sturdily; and 
with that both the girls set out, with their heads down, in a business-like 
fashion that showed there was very little the matter with their lungs. 

‘¢Oh, Mabyn!”’ said Wenna, suddenly ; and then both of them found 
that they had very nearly run into the arms of a clergyman—an elderly, 
white-haired, amiable-looking gentleman, who was rather slowly toiling up 
the hill. Mabyn looked frightened, and then laughed; but Wenna, with 
her cheeks very red, went forward and shook hands with him. 

‘* Well, girls,” he said, ** you needn’t stop running for me—a capital 
exercise, a capital exercise, that young ladies in towns don’t have much of. 
And as for you, Wenna, you’ve plenty of work of a sedentary nature, you 
know—nothing better than a good race, nothing better.”’ 

** And how is your little granddaughter this morning, Mr. Trewhella ?” 
said Wenna, gently, with her cheeks still flushed with the running. 

‘‘ Ah! well, poor child, she is much about the same; but the pin- 
cushion is nearly finished now, and your name is on it in silver beads, and 
you are to come and have tea with her as soon as you can, that she may 
give itto you. Dear, dear! she was asking her mother yesterday whether 
the beads would carry all her love to you, for she did not think it possible 
herself. Well, good-bye, girls; don’t you be ashamed of having a race 
together,” with which the kindly-faeed clergyman resumed his task of 
ascending ‘the hill, and the two girls, abandoning their racing, walked 
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quickly down to the harbour, to see if they could persuade the silent and 
surly Mr. Pavy to let them have his boat. 

Meanwhile Mr. Roscorla drove along the silent highway in George 
Rosewarne’s dog-cart, and in due time he reached Launceston, and took the 
train for Plymouth. He stayed in Plymouth that night, having some 
business to do there; and next morning he found himself in the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman ”’ tearing along the iron rails towards London. 

Now it was a fixed habit of Mr. Roscorla to try to get as near as 
possible to a clear and definite understanding of his relations with the 
people and things around him. He did not wish to have anything left 
vague and nebulous, even as regarded a mere sentiment ; and as this was 
the first time he had got clear away from Eglosilyan and the life there 
since the beginning of his engagement, he calmly set about defining the 
position in which he stood with regard to Wenna Rosewarne. 

There were a few unsatisfactory matters to dispose of. In the first 
place, he was conscious of a little hypocrisy in his bearing towards her ; 
and he would not have minded the hypocrisy—for he did not believe that 
anybody was quite honest—but that the necessity for it made him 
impatient. Besides, might she not reproach him afterwards when she 
found it out, and consider herself aggrieved, and, grow sulky ? 

But the chief matter for discontent that he had was the probable 
wonder of the world over the fact that he meant to marry an innkeeper’s 
daughter. All the world could not know the sufficient reasons he had 
advanced to himself for that step; nor could they know of the very 
gradual way in which he had approached it. Every one would consider 
it as an abrupt and ludicrous act of folly ; his very kindest friends would 
call it an odd freak of romance. Now Mr. Roscorla felt that at his time 
of life to be accused of romance was to be accused of silliness; and he 
resolved that, whenever he had a chance, he would let people know that his 
choice of Wenna Rosewarne was dictated by the most simple and common- 
place arguments of prudence, such as would govern the conduct of any 
sane man. 

He resolved, too, that he would clearly impress on Harry Trelyon— 
whom he expected to see at Nolans’s—that this project of marriage with 
Miss Rosewarne was precisely what a man of the world placed in his 
position would entertain. He did not wholly like Master Harry. There 
was an ostentatious air of youth about the young man. There 
was a bluntness in his speech, too, that transgressed the limits of 
courtesy. Nor did he quite admire the off-handed fashion in which Harry 
Trelyon talked to the Rosewarnes, and more especially to the girls; he 
wished Miss Wenna Rosewarne, at least, to be treated with a little more 
formality and respect. At the same time, he would endeavour to remain 
good friends with this ill-mannered boy, for reasons to be made apparent. 

When he arrived at Nolans’s Hotel, he took a bedroom there, and then 
sent in a card to Harry Trelyon. He found that young gentleman up on 
a chair, trying to catch a Virginian nightingale that had escaped from one 
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of the cages; and he nearly stumbled over a tame hedgehog that ran 
pattering over the carpet, because his attention was drawn to a couple of 
very long-eared rabbits sitting in an easy-chair. Master Harry paid no 
attention to him until the bird was caught; then he came down, shook 
hands with him carelessly, and said— 

‘‘ How odd you should stumble in here! Or did Wenna Rosewarne 
tell you I was at Nolans’s ?”’ 

‘“¢ Yes, Miss Rosewarne did,” said Mr. Roscorla. ‘‘ You have quite a 
menagerie here. Do you dine here or downstairs ?” 

“Oh! here, of course.” 

‘“‘T thought you might come and dine with me this evening at my club. 
Five minutes’ walk from here, you know. Will you?” 

‘¢ Yes, I will, if you don’t mind this elegant costume.” 

Mr. Roscorla was precisely the person to mind the dress of a man 
whom he was taking into his club; but he was very well aware that, 
whatever dress young Trelyon wore, no one could mistake him for any- 
thing else than a gentleman. He was not at all averse to be seen with 
Master Harry in this rough costume; he merely suggested, with a smile, 
that a few feathers and bits of thread might be removed ; and then, in the 
quiet summer evening, they went outside and walked westward. 

‘*¢ Now this is the time,” Mr. Roscorla said, ‘* when Pall Mall looks 
interesting to me. There is a sort of quiet and strong excitement about 
it. All that smoke there over the club chimneys tells of the cooking 
going forward; and you will find old boys having a sly look in at the 
dining-room to see that their tables are all right ; and then friends come 
in, and smooth out their white ties, and have a drop of sherry and 
Angostura bitters while they wait. All this district is full of a silent 
satisfaction and hope just now. But I can’t get you a good dinner, 
Trelyon ; you'll have to take your chance, you know. I have got out of 
the ways of the club now; I don’t know what they can do.” 

‘‘ Well, I’m not nasty partickler,” Trelyon said, which was true. 
*¢ But what has brought you up to London ?” 

‘* Well, I'll tell you. It’s rather an awkward business one way. I 
have got a share in some sugar and coffee plantations in Jamaica— 
I think you know that—and you are aware that the emancipation of the 
niggers simply cut the throat of the estates there. The beggars won't 
work ; and lots of the: plantations have been going down and down, or 
rather back and back into the original wilderness. Well, my partners here 
see no way out of it but one—to import labour, have the plantations 
thoroughly overhauled and set in good working order. But that wants 
money. They have got money—I haven’t; and so, to tell you the truth, 
I am at my wits’ end as to how to raise a few thousands to join them in 
the undertaking.” 

This piece of intelligence rather startled Harry Trelyon. He instantly 
recalled the project which had brought himself to London, and asked 
himself whether he was prepared to give a sum of 5,000/. to Wenna 
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Rosewarne merely that it should be transferred by her to her husband, 
who would forthwith embark in speculation with it. Well, he was not 
prepared to do that off-hand. 

They went into the club, which was near the corner of St. James’s 
Street, and Mr. Roscorla ordered a quiet little dinner, the menu of which 
was constructed with a neatness and skill altogether thrown away on his 
guest. In due time Master Harry sat down at the small table, and 
accepted with much indifference the delicacies which his companion had 
prepared for him. But all the same he enjoyed his dinner—particularly 
a draught of ale he had with his cheese; after which the two strangers 
went up to a quiet corner in the smoking-room, lay down in a couple of 
big easy-chairs, and lit their cigars. During dinner their talk had mostly 
been about shooting, varied with anecdotes which Mr. Roscorla told of 
men about town. 

Now, however, Mr. Roscorla became more communicative about his 
own affairs ; and it seemed to Trelyon that these were rather in a bad 
way. And it also occurred to him that there was perhaps a little mean- 
ness in his readiness to give 5,000/. direct to Wenna Rosewarne, and in 
his disinclination to lend the same sum to her future husband, whose 
interests of course would be hers. 

‘‘ Look here, Roscorla,” he said. ‘‘ Honour bright, do you think you 
can make anything out of this scheme ; or is the place like one of those 
beastly old mines in which you throw good money after bad ?”’ 

Roscorla answered, honestly enough—but with perhaps a trifle unne- 
cessary emphasis, when he saw that the young man was inclined to accept 
the hint—that he believed the project to be a sound one; that his 
partners were putting far more money into it than he would; that the 
merchants who were his agents in London knew the property and 
approved of the scheme ; and that, if he could raise the money, he would 
himself go out, in a few months’ time, to see the thing properly started. 

He did not press the matter further than that for the present; and 
so their talk drifted away into other channels, until it found its way 
back to Eglosilyan, to the Rosewarnes, and to Wenna. That is to say, 
Mr. Roscorla spoke of Wenna; Trelyon was generally silent on that 
one point. 

‘You must not imagine,” Roscorla said, with a smile, ‘ that I took 

‘this step without much deliberation.” 

‘¢ So did she, I suppose,”’ Trelyon said, rather coldly. 

‘¢ Well, yes. Doubtless. But I dare say many people will think it 
rather strange that I should marry an innkeeper’s daughter—they will 
think I have been struck with a sudden fit of idiotic romance.”’ 

‘“‘Oh no, I don’t think so,” the lad said, with nothing visible in his 
face to tell whether he was guilty of a mere blunder or of intentional 
impertinence. ‘‘ Many elderly gentlemen marry their housekeepers, and 
in most cases wisely as far as I have seen.” 

‘‘Oh! but that is another thing,” Roscorla said, with his face flushing 
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slightly, and inclined to be ill-tempered. ‘‘ There is a great difference: I 
am not old enough to want a nurse yet. I have chosen Miss Rosewarne 
because she is possessed of certain qualities calculated to make her an 
agreeable companion for a man like myself. I have done it quite de- 
liberately and with my eyes open. I am not blinded by the vanity that 
makes a boy insist on having a particular girl become his wife because she 
has a pretty face and he wants to show her to his friends.” 

‘* And yet there is not much the matter with Wenna Rosewarne’s 
face,” said Trelyon, with the least suggestion of sarcasm. 

“‘ Oh! as for that,’ Roscorla said, ‘‘ that does not concern a man who 
looks at life from my point of view. Certainly, there are plainer faces 
than Miss Rosewarne’s. She has good eyes and teeth; and besides that 
she has a good figure, you know.” 

Both these men, as they lay idling in this smoking-room, were now 
thinking of Wenna Rosewarne, and indolently and inadvertently forming 
some picture of her in their minds. Of the two, that of Mr. Roscorla 
was by far the more accurate. He could have described every lineament 
of her face and every article of her dress, as she appeared to him on 
bidding him good-bye the day before on the Launceston highway. The 
dress was a soft light-brown, touched here and there with deep and rich 
cherry colour. Her face was turned sideways to him, and looking up ; 
the lips partly open with a friendly smile, and showing beautiful teeth ; the 
earnest dark eyes filled with a kindly regard ; the eyebrows high, so that 
they gave a timid and wondering look to the face ; the forehead low and 
sweet, with some loose brown hair about it that the wind stirred. He knew 
every feature of that face and every varying look of the eyes, whether 
they were pleased and grateful, or sad and distant, or overbrimming with 
a humorous and malicious fun. He knew the shape of her hands, the 
graceful poise of her waist and neck, the very way she put down her foot 
in walking. He was thoroughly well aware of the appearance which the 
girl he meant to marry presented to the unbiassed eyes of the world. 

Harry Trelyon’s mental picture of her was far more vague and unsatis- 
factory. Driven into a corner, he would have admitted to you that Wenna 
Rosewarne was not very good-looking; but that would not have affected 
his fixed and private belief that he knew no woman who had so beautiful 
and tender a face. For somehow, when he thought of her, he seemed to 
see her, as he had often seen her, go by him on a summer morning on her 
way to church; and as the sweet small Puritan would turn to him, and 
say in her gentle way, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Trelyon,’”’ he would feel 
vexed and ashamed that he had been found with a gun in his hand, and 
be inclined to heave it into the nearest ditch. Then she would go on her 
way, along between the green hedges, in the summer light; and the look 
of her face that remained in his memory was as the look of an angel, calm, 
and sweet, and never to be forgotten. 

‘‘Of course,” said Mr. Roscorla in this smoking-room, ‘‘if I go to 
Jamaica, I must get married before I start.”’ 
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The Sun w Bubble, 


An American astronomer of great eminence has recently suggested a 
very startling theory respecting the Sun, presenting that orb to our con- 
templation as, literally, a mere bubble, though a splendid one and of 
stupendous dimensions. If this theory were only advanced as a specula- 
tion, a crude notion as to what might be, we should not care to discuss 
it in these pages. But the hypothesis has been based on a very careful 
discussion of facts, and affords, on the whole, a readier explanation of 
certain observed appearances than any other which has been suggested. 
We propose, therefore, briefly to describe the phenomena on which the 
theory is founded, and then to sketch the theory itself, and some of the 
most remarkable consequences which must be accepted along with it, 
should it be admitted. 

But first, we shall present some of the ideas which very eminent 
astronomers have entertained respecting the condition of that glowing 
surface which astronomers call the Solar Photosphere. It will be seen 
that the bubble theory of the sun has been far surpassed in audacity by 
former speculations respecting the great central luminary of our system. 

Sir W. Herschel, during the whole course of his observations of the 
sun, proceeded on the assumption, which perhaps appears a natural one, 
that the sun has a solid globe around which lies an atmosphere of a 
complex nature. We shall presently describe his strange ideas respecting 
the nature of the solar globe ; but it will be well to quote first his views as 
to the atmosphere of the sun, and the analogies he recognised between 
the sun’s atmosphere and the earth’s. ‘‘ The earth,” he said, in a 
passage explaining his view as to the solar spots, ‘‘is surrounded by an 
atmosphere composed of various elastic fluids. The sun also has its 
atmosphere, and if some ofthe fluids which enter into its composition 
should be of a shining brilliancy, while others are nearly transparent, any 
temporary cause which may remove the lucid fluid will permit us to see 
the body of the sun through the transparent ones. If an observer were 
placed on the moon he would see the solid body of our earth only in 
those places where the transparent fluids of the atmosphere would permit 
him. In others the opaque vapours would reflect the light of the sun 
without permitting his view to penetrate to the surface of our globe. He 
would probably also find that our planet had occasionally some shining 
fluids in its atmosphere, as, not unlikely, some of our northern lights 
might attract his notice, if they happened in the unenlightened part of 
the earth, and were seen by him in his long dark night.’’ He goes 
on to show how the various phenomena of sun spots can be explained 
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by the theory that they are due to the occasional and temporary 
removal of the shining atmosphere from parts of the sun. ‘In 
the year 1791,” he proceeds, ‘‘I examined a large spot in the sun, 
and found it evidently depressed below the level of the surface; 
about the third part was a broad margin or plain of considerable ex- 
tent, less bright than the sun, and also lower than its surface. This 
plain seemed to rise, with shelving sides, up to the place where it 
joined the level of the surface. How very ill would this agree with the 
old ideas of solid bodies bobbing up and down in a fiery liquid, with 
the smoke of volcanoes, or scum upon an ocean; and how easily is it 
explained upon our foregoing theory. The removal of the shining atmo- 
sphere, which permits us to see the sun, must naturally be attended with 
a gradual diminution on its borders. An instance of a similar kind we 
have daily before us, when, through an opening of a cloud, we see the 
sky, which generally is attended by a surrounding haziness of some short 
extent.” 

He was led by considerations such as these to conceive that the real 
body of the sun is neither illuminated nor heated to any remarkable 
degree, and may, in fact, be habitable. ‘‘ The sun, viewed in this light,” 
he said, ‘“‘ appears to be nothing else than a very eminent, large, and 
lucid planet, evidently the first, or, in strictness of speaking, the only 
primary one of our system, all others being truly secondary to it. Its 
similarity to the other globes of the solar system with regard to its 
solidity, its atmosphere, and its diversified surface; the rotation upon its 
axis, and the fall of heavy bodies, lead us on to suppose that it is most 
probably also inhabited, like the rest of the planets, by beings whose 
organs are adapted to the peculiar circumstances of that vast globe. 
Whatever fanciful poets may say in making the sun the abode of blessed 
spirits, or angry moralists devise in pointing it out as a fit place for 
the punishment of the wicked, it does not appear that they had any other 
foundations than mere opinion and vague surmise ; but now I think my- 
self authorised, upon astronomical principles, to propose the sun as an 
inhabitable world, and am persuaded that my observations, and the con- 
clusions I have drawn from them, are fully sufficient to answer every 
objection that may be made against it.”’ 

Before passing from the views of the greatest observational astro- 
nomer that ever lived, we shall venture to quote yet another passage, to 
show on what feeble arguments he was content to rely, when this 
favourite theory of his was in question. He pictures to himself and his 
readers how the inhabitants of our moon, and of the moons circling around 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, considering the offices discharged by those 
planets, might be led to regard their primaries as ‘‘ mere attractive 
centres, to direct their revolutions, and to supply them with reflected 
light in the absence of direct illumination.’ ‘ Ought we not,” he pro- 
ceeds seriously to demand, ‘‘to condemn their ignorance as proceeding 
from want of attention and proper reflection? It is very true that the 
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earth and those other planets that have satellites about them, perform all 
the offices that have been named for the inhabitants of these little globes ; 
but to us who live upon one of these planets, their reasonings cannot but 
appear very defective, when we see what a magnificent dwelling-place the 
earth affords to numberless intelligent beings. These consid ations ought to 
make the inhabitants of the planets wiser than we have supposed those of 
their satellites tobe. We surely ought not, like them, to say ‘The sun,’ 
(that immense globe, whose body would much more than fill the whole 
orbit of the moon), ‘is merely an attractive centre to us.’ From ex- 
perience we can aflirm that the performance of the most salutary offices 
to inferior planets, is not inconsistent with the dignity of superior pur- 
poses; and in consequence of such analogical reasonings, assisted by 
telescopic views, which plainly favour the same opinion, we need not 
hesitate to admit that the sun is richly stored with inhabitants.” 

Sir John Herschel went far beyond his father, however, in dealing 
with the question of the sun’s habitability. He adopted a totally dif- 
ferent view. Admitting the possible coolness of the real solar globe, and 
the consequent possibility of the existence of ordinary forms of life 
upon it, he nevertheless preferred to regard the true inhabitants of the 
sun, not simply as capable of bearing an intense heat and light, but as 
themselves emitting the chief part of the light and heat which we receive 
from the sun/ This may appear altogether incredible, and, in fact, the 
terms in which Sir John Herschel expressed the opinion were not quite so 
definite as those which we have just used. Nevertheless, we believe our 
readers, after considering the passages we shall quote from Sir John 
Herschel’s statement of his views, will perceive that there can be very 
little doubt as to his real opinion. 

The surface of the sun, when examined with very powerful telescopes, 
shows a multitude of bright granulations, which, according to Nasmyth, 
are due to the existence of very bright objects shaped like willow-leaves. 
We do not here discuss the question whether these solar willow-leaves 
have a real existence or not. Suflice it that the evidence on the subject 
appeared to Sir John Herschel to be demonstrative. ‘‘ The leaves or 
scales,” he said, ‘‘ are not arranged in any order (as those of a butterfly’s 
wings are), but lie crossing in all directions like what are called spills in 
the game of spillikins; except at the borders of a spot, where they point, 
for the most part inwards, towards the middle of the spot, presenting 
much the sort of appearance that the small leaves of some water-plants 
or sea-weeds do at the edge of a deep hole of clear water. The ex- 
ceedingly definite shape of these objects; their exact similarity one to 
another ; and the way in which they lie athwart and across each other 
(except where they form a sort of bridge across a spot, in which case they 
seem to affect a common direction, that namely of the bridge itself), all 
these characters seem quite repugnant to the notion of their being of a 
vapourous, a cloudy, or a fluid nature. Nothing remains but to consider 
them as separate and independent sheets, flakes, or scales, having some 
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sort of solidity. And these flakes, be they what.they may, and whatever 
may be said of the dashing of meteoric stones into the sun’s atmosphere, 
&e., are evidently the immedixte sources of the solar light and heat, by 
whatever mechanism or whatever processes they may be enabled to 
develope, and as it were elaborate, these elements from the bosom of the 
non-luminous fluid in which they appear to float. Looked at in this point 
of view, we cannot refuse to regard them as organisms of some peculiar and 
amazing kind; and though it may appear too daring to speak of such 
organisations as partaking of the nature of life, yet we do know that 
vital action is competent to develope at once heat and light, and 
electricity. These wonderful objects have been seen by others than Mr. 
Nasmyth, so that there is no room to doubt of their reality. To be seen 
at all, however, even with the highest magnifying powers our telescopes 
will bear when applied to the sun, they can hardly be less than a thousand 
miles in length, and two or three hundred in breadth.” 

It is not a little singular that the two Herschels, among the ablest 
reasoners on observed facts, and both highly distinguished for observa- 
tional skill, should have advanced theories so fanciful as the two we have 
quoted above. On no other evidence than the fact that the sun, like 
the earth, is a rotating globe, the elder Herschel was prepared, we will not 
say to overlook the intense light and heat of the solar orb, but to invent a 
protecting envelope, of a nature utterly unlike that of any material known 
to men of science, whereby the solar inhabitants might be protected from 
the sun’s fiery rays; while the younger Herschel, accepting confidently 
the ‘“‘ solar willow-leaves”’ (much doubted by other astronomers) was pre- 
pared to regard them as organisms whose vitality supplies the light and 
heat emitted by the sun! When theories so startling have been main- 
tained by the acknowledged chiefs of modern astronomy, we may be con- 
tent to regard without much surprise the theory, strange though it seems 
at a first view, that the sun is a gigantic bubble. 

But we believe that we shall be able to show that the bubble theory 
has very strong evidence in its favour. Let us first consider the facts 
which suggested it. 

Very soon after Dr. Huggins* had devised a method by which the 
coloured prominences of the sun could be studied without the aid of a 
total solar eclipse, astronomers discovered that in many cases the red 
prominences result from veritable solar eruptions. Some prominences, 
indeed, are obviously in a condition of comparative quiescence, floating 
(as it were) like clouds in the solar atmosphere, and either remaining 
unchanged for hours or even for days, or else undergoing only very gradual 
processes of alteration. But there are others which are manifestly true 
jets. It is not merely that the shape of these prominences indicates 
unmistakably that the matter composing them has been ejected with great 
violence from the sun’s interior, but several have been watched during the 





* The reference above is to the first detailed statement of the method by which the 
prominences were to be seen without eclipse, such statement bearing daté February 
1868, or six months before the method was first successfully applied, 
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actual process of ejection. They have been seen to rise to a great height, 
and then either to subside slowly towards the region whence they have 
been ejected, or else to bend over like the curved jet of a fountain, so 
descending until a complete arch of red matter has been formed. 

Accordingly, we find that Zéllner, Respighi, Secchi, and others who 
have studied the sun, have agreed in recognising the action of solar erup- 
tive forces in the production of the jet-shaped prominences. 

But the most striking evidence of the energy of the sun’s eruptive forces 
was obtained by the astronomer to whom the Bubble Theory of the Sunis due 
—Professor Young, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, U.S. He was observing 
the edge of the sun in October 1871, having his telescope (armed with a 
powerful spectroscope) directed upon a long low-lying band of solar clouds. 
We say low-lying, but in point of fact the upper side of the cloud-layer 
was fully fifty thousand miles above the sun’s surface, the lower side being 
not less than twenty thousand miles above that surface. The cloud-layer 
was about 400,000 miles in length. Professor Young was called away 
from his telescopic work for half an hour at a somewhat interesting epoch, 
for he had noticed that a bright rounded cloud was rapidly forming 
beneath the larger and quieter cloud-layer. In less than half an hour he 
returned, however; and then, to his amazement, he found that the great 
cloud had been literally scattered into fragments by an explosion from 
beneath. The small rounded cloud had changed in shape, as if the explo- 
sion had taken place through it, and all that remained of the large cloud 
was a stream of ascending fragments, averaging about three thousand 
miles in length and about three hundred in breadth. Professor Young 
watched the ascent of these fragments (each of which, be it noted, had a 
surface largely exceeding that of the British Isles), and he found that 
before vanishing (as by cooling) they reached a height of about 210,000 
miles. Moreover, he timed their ascent, and from his time-measurements 
the present writer was able to demonstrate the surprising fact that the 
outrushing matter by which the great cloud had been rent to shreds, must 
have crossed the sun’s surface at a rate of at least five-hundred miles 
per second ! 

Now no explosion can occur where there has-been no repression. 
When a volcano, for example, gives vent to some great eruption, the 
energy of the eruption is due to and corresponds with the extent of the 
repression which had been exerted on the imprisoned gases up to the 
moment of eruption. When a bullet is fired from a gun, the velocity of 
its flight depends on the completeness with which before and during the 
passage of the bullet along the barrel, the escape of the gases resulting 
from the firing of the gunpowder has been prevented. And although a 
quantity of loose gunpowder can, in a sense, explode in the open air, yet 
not only are the effects of explosion altogether less marked than where 
the exploding matter has been confined, but the explosion takes place 
in no definite direction, but all around the place where fire had been 
applied. In order that matter may be propelled along some particular 
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path there must, before explosion takes place, be an enclosing substance 
of some sort, the yielding of which at a particular point determines the 
direction in which the outrushing matter proceeds. 

Accordingly, both Zéllner and Respighi, in adopting the general theory 
that the jet prominences are phenomena of eruption, although they held 
different opinions as to the cause of eruption, agreed in maintaining that 
the eruptions must take place through some substance forming a sort of 
solar crust. Zillner held that the eruptions are akin to terrestrial voleanic 
outbursts, while Respighi considered that some kind of electrical action was 
in question; but neither astronomer doubted that the eruptions sprung 
from beneath a compact solid or liquid surface. 

But there is one great difficulty in the assumption that the sun has a 
solid or liquid nucleus. The sun is a body whose density is very small by 
comparison with the earth’s, and still more by comparison with the density 
we should be led to expect from the consideration of the enormous 
gravitating and compressive energy of the sun’s globe regarded as a whole. 
It may serve to give an idea of this energy to mention the following cir- 
cumstance :—If an atmosphere constituted like ours surrounded the sun 
(which, for the moment, we will regard as a cool body), this atmosphere, 
instead of doubling in density with about 84 miles of descent as happens 
with ours, would double some twenty-seven times in that short distance, so 
that if at the sun’s actual surface the pressure were the same as that of the 
air at our sea-level, then at a depth of 34 miles (and many of the sun’s 
spots show a depth of two or three thousand miles) the pressure would be 
increased more than six million times, under which enormous action the air 
would beyond question be solidified. If we could suppose that the air 
were not solidified, then we should have to assume that it became com- 
pressed to a density exceeding that of our air more than six million times 
—that is exceeding the density of platinum about four hundred times. 

Now the actual density of the sun is but about one-fourth the density 
of the earth, and is very little greater than the density of water. Remem- 
bering that at.the sun’s tremendous heat vapours and gases could remain 
as such at a pressure very far exceeding that to which we can subject any 
gas, and probably when so compressed as to exceed water in density, it is 
clear that we must regard the sun as in the main a gaseous body. It 
cannot possibly have a large solid or liquid nucleus, whatever opinion we 
may form as to its having a solid or liquid crust; for if it had such a 
nucleus, it would be a much more massive body than we know it to be. 
As we see, moreover, that it must have a solid or liquid crust, we may 
fairly dismiss the idea that it has any solid or liquid nucleus at all. 

But there is a great difficulty in understanding how a globe like the 
sun, not only glowing throughout with the intensity of its inherent heat, 
but also manifestly the scene of tremendous processes of internal dis- 
turbance, can have a crust (in the ordinary acceptance of the term) 
encircling its vapourous interior. The phenomena presented by the spots 
show us that the forces acting from within are competent to burst their 
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way through any existing solar crust; and any ordinary crust would be 
reduced to fragments under the action of such forces. Moreover, it is not 
easy to see how a crust thus readily rent asunder and tossed on one side 
could act the part which the solar enclosing shell or skin certainly does 
perform, let its nature be what it may. The exceeding definiteness of 
direction recognised in the jets we have spoken of above, is sufficient to 
show that the crust bears sway, so to speak, over the internal gaseous 
nucleus, and that the gases forming this nucleus, though they escape, 
yet owe the energy of their outrush to the action of the enclosing shell. 

The theory advanced by Professor Young seems exactly suited to meet 
the difficulties here indicated, and to account for those more prominent 
solar phenomena with which alone at present astronomers can hope to 
deal successfully. 

He considers that the sun has no permanent crust, nor in fact any 
envelope which can in the ordinary sense of the term be regarded asa 
erust at all. But inasmuch as the vapourous globe of the sun is, in the 
presence of what Sir John Herschel has called ‘ the cold of space,’ a pro- 
cess necessarily takes place over its whole outer surface corresponding to 
the formation of clouds in our skies, when the vapour of water has risen to 
such a height as to be condensed into the form of visible cloud. The 
vapours of the sun’s globe consist in the main, we know, of the metallic 
elements, and these metallic vapours would condense into clouds composed 
of minute globules (or perhaps vesicles) of fluid metal. But such clouds 
would not usually remain in the simple cloud-form. They would be con- 
tinually gathering with a rapidity of formation incomparably exceeding 
that which we recognise in our summer clouds, even when a great storm 
is approaching. They would become rain-clouds, the rain falling from 
them consisting simply of molten metals. More and more heavy would 
this metallic rain become as it descended, even as our own rains are 
heavier at low levels than at considerable heights. Quite low down, and 
when approaching the region where the intense heat of the sun’s interior 
would re-vapourise them, the metallic rains would descend in perfect 
sheets, forming a nearly continuous liquid envelope. 

It will be well, however, to give Professor Young’s own account of the 
theory, not only because it is always desirable in presenting views of the kind 
to avoid the risk of false interpretation, but because in the present instance 
the subject is one of so stupendous a nature, and surrounded by such great 
difficulty that the reader will do well to examine the new theory in more 
than one aspect: ‘‘ The eruptions which are all the time occurring on the 
sun’s surface,”’ says Professor Young, ‘‘ almost compel the supposition that 
there is a crust of some kind which restrains the imprisoned gases and 
through which they force their way with great violence. This crust may 
consist ofa more or less continuous sheet of rain, not of water, of course, 
but of materials whose vapours are shown by means of the spectroscope 
to exist in the solar atmosphere, and whose condensation and combinations 
are supposed to furnish the solar heat. The continuous outflow of the solar 
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heat is equivalent to the supply that would be developed by the condensa- 
tion from steam to water of a layer about five feet thick over the whole 
surface of the sun per minute. As this tremendous rain descends, the 
velocity of the falling drops would be retarded by the resistance of the 
denser gases underneath, the drops would coalesce until continuous sheets 
would be formed, and the sheets would unite and forma sort of bottomless 
ocean resting upon the compressed vapours beneath, and pierced by 
innumerable ascending jets and bubbles. It would have nearly a constant 
depth in thickness, because it would re-evaporate at the bottom nearly as 
fast as: it would grow by the descending rains above, though probably the 
thickness. of this sheet would continually increase at some slow rate, and 
its-whole diameter diminish. In other words, the sun, according to this 
view, is a gigantic bubble whose walls are gradually thickening and its 
diameter diminishing at a rate determined by its loss of heat. It differs, 
however, from ordinary bubbles in the fact that its skin is constantly pene- 
trated by blasts and jets from within.” 

Professor Young proceeds to remark, that ‘‘ the hypothesis leaves the 
question of the solar spots untouched, but is consistent with either of those 
most in vogue at present.” Here, however, we have to note an interest- 
ing circumstance tending to show that Professor Young’s theory is one 
which accords better than any other with the phenomena presented by the 
surface of the sun. Unknown to Professor Young* a theory not unlike his 
was suggested four or five years ago by Mr. Stoney, F.R.S., especially to 
explain the features presented by the solar spots. After carefully examining 
the evidence, Stoney was led to the conclusion, that the brightest parts of 
the sun (the bright granules) are regions where there are solar clouds and 
solar showers, the less bright parts—on which the granules are seen as on 
® background, are regions where there are clouds but no showers, and the 
penumbral parts of the spots are regions where there are showers without 
eloud, that is, where we are looking at the edge of a shower. 

In fact, if we consider those features of the solar heat which have 
been regarded as most characteristic as well as most difficult to explain, we 
shall find reason for considering Professor Young’s theory as affording a very 
satisfactory explanation of the observed appearances. It has always been 
regarded as a very remarkable circumstance that the outlines of sun-spots 
are well defined not only on the inside, where the dark central part of the 
spot is, but also on the outside, where the spot adjoins on the bright surface 
of the sun. But this peculiarity is explained at once, if we regard the solar 





* Professor Young communicated to the writer a sketch of his theory several 
weeks before he published it, inviting comments and asking particularly whether any 
similar theory had been previously enunciated. A great pressure of engagements 
prevented the writer from replying at the time to this letter, otherwise the published 
statement of the theory would have contained a reference to the facts mentioned in 
what follows. In any case, however, it is manifest that the views of Professor Young 
and of Mr. Stoney are independent of each other, being devised in explanation of 
two wholly distinct sets of circumstances. 
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shell-envelope as consisting of a very bright outer layer of clouds, from 
which metallic rains are falling. The edge of the clouds would then 
define the outside of the spot’s fringe-like border, while the lower limits 
of the shower would define the inside. It is true that this explanation 
assumes that the lower limit of the showers falling all round a spot lie 
closer than the upper; but this would naturally happen if, as is suggested 
by many circumstances, a spot is a scene where there is a cyclonic downrush 
of matter from without ; for the whirling vapours would sway the upper parts 
of the downfalling streams more effectively than the lower parts, which 
parts would therefore tend inwards towards the spot’s central region. 

It will probably occur to the reader that if heavy solar showers fell in 
this particular way, then, unless the showers were perfectly continuous (a 
most improbable contingency) the edges of the shower regions thus brought 
into view should show streaks radiating from the direction of the spot’s centre. 
To explain our meaning more clearly, suppose a large region of the earth 
to be covered by rain-clouds from which showers are falling ; then suppose 
a circular part of the cloud-covering removed, and that the rain falling all 
around this circular space slopes inward towards the middle of the space ; 
now suppose a balloonist to ascend from the middle of the circular space 
until he is high above the level of the cloud-layer; then he would see 
below him a great opening in the cloud-layer (white in the sunlight, which 
would be shining on its outside), and he would see all round the opening 
and within it the streams of falling rain, forming, as it were, a fringe 
within the circular gap ; and it is manifest that this fringe would show 
streaks in the direction of the falling rain-streams, that direction as seen 
by the balloonist appearing to be radial with respect to the circular 
openings. Now it has long been noted as one of the most remarkable 
features of the solar spots that their penumbral fringes are streaked 
precisely in this manner. 

But again, it will be seen that if falling solar showers were thus thrust 
outwards at their upper edges, then—since lines drawn towards a centre 
lie closer as the centre is approached, the penumbra of a spot ought to be 
brighter at its inner edge than at its outer. The difference would be 
rendered all the more remarkable because the showers would grow heavier 
as they descended, according to the law observed in our rain-showers. 
Now here, again, it is a noteworthy circumstance that long before the 
bubble theory of the sun had been invented astronomers had recognised 
the fact that the penumbral fringe of a spot is markedly darker on the 
outside than on the inside. The observation has been made in such a 
way as to preclude the possibility that contrast alone would account for 
the phenomenon. Thus a second, and most remarkable feature of sun- 
spots, finds its explanation in the new theory. We venture, indeed, to 
say with some confidence that the appearance in question suffices to throw 
serious doubts upon all other theories which have hitherto been pro- 
pounded in explanation of sun-spot phenomena. We do not say that the 
bubble theory can be regarded as demonstrated on the strength of this 
20—2 
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simple fact; but we do assert that no theory hitherto put forward has 
given any account whatever of the peculiarity in question. 

It is manifest, however, that Professor Young’s theory gives no explana- 
tion of the origin of sun-spots, nor does the theory throw any light whatever 
on that perplexing subject. Nevertheless, it is impossible to consider the 
condition of the sun, as presented by the startling theory before us, with- 
out being led to re-examine the questions suggested by what we have 
learned respecting sun-spots. We see confirmed by the theory, the view 
to which astronomers had for some time been led, that spots are produced 
by action exerted from without. We perceive reasons for believing that 
this action is one of great energy, its energy being probably in the main 
dynamical. It is true that the darkness of a spot must be explained by 
physical considerations depending on the laws of heat and light, and that 
chemical relations must be taken into account in dealing with the subject. 
But we seem to recognise clear evidence of the actual thrusting on one 
side of solar clouds with their down-pour of metallic rain, where spots are 
formed. Apart from the considerations relating to the penumbral fringe 
of a spot, there is a manifest heaping up of the solar cloud-layers all 
round a spot, where the bright and elevated regions called facule are seen. 
Besides, many spots indicate by their shape and changes of shape the 
action of most energetic forces, breaking up and thrusting apart, as it were, 
the masses of clouds which form the light-giving surface of the sun. 

Now the various theories, which have been formed to account for the 
periodic recurrence of spot-frequency, have been based on influences sup- 
posed to be exerted in some mysterious manner by the planets. In parti- 
cular, Jupiter has been held responsible for the great spot-period of about 
eleven years. Jupiter’s period of revolution around the sun being about 
eleven years and ten months, it has been inferred that he regulates this 
period of spot-frequency ; and a comparison has been made between his 
supposed action in this respect and the apparent connection existing be- 
tween our moon’s motions and the recurrence of terrestrial volcanic action. 
It is manifest that the explanation (if such it can be called) thus indicated 
would correspond with a theory presenting sun-spots as caused by solar 
forces acting from within outwards, but would by no means accord with a 
theory indicating as the souwrce* of solar spots an action exerted from 
without the solar orb. Moreover, we cannot readily overlook the circum- 
stance that the eleven-year spat-period does not accord exactly with 
Jupiter’s period of revolution. In consequence of this want of agree- 
ment, we have not to go far back to find periods when spots have been 
very numerous, comesponding with the time when Jupiter has been at his 
nearest to the sun, farthest from the sun, and at his mean distance. This 
appears to render altogether untenable the theory that there is any con- 
nection whatever between Jupiter’s distance from the sun and the appear- 





* We emphasize the word “source,” because whatever opinion may be formed as 
to the origin of sun-spots, no doubts can be entertained respecting the action of ex- 
plosive solar forces, 
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ance of spots upon the sun’s surface. And if we give up the theory that 
Jupiter influences the sun in this manner, it seems impossible to believe 
in planetary influence at all. So that we may regard ourselves as free to 
search for other causes, and especially for the possible existence of matter 
reaching the sun from time to time from without and so producing those 
openings. 

Thus viewing the matter, one might be led to suspect the existence of 
some as yet undetected comet with its train of exceptionally large meteoric 
masses, travelling in a period of about eleven years around the sun, and 
having its place of nearest approach to that orb so close to the solar sur- 
face that when the main flight is passing the stragglers fell upon the sun’s 
surface. But then there is this difficulty, that the spots appear always on 
two zones of the sun’s surface, corresponding in a general sense to the 
temperate zones on the surface of the earth and though it would be easy 
to account for one such zone by the suggested comet theory, the existence 
of two is not so readily accounted for. 

And yet though no single comet can be accepted in explanation of the 
observed facts, there are some circumstances which, so soon as the general 
idea of cometic influence has been mooted, attract our attention as favour- 
ing that theory. For example, if we ascribed the sun’s spots to comets, 
we should require that many comets should have paths carrying them very 
close to the sun’s surface ; and though few such comets have been detected, 
yet the law observed in the paths of discovered comets indicate that if we 
only had an equal chance of detecting comets which passed very near to 
the sun, they would be found to be very numerous indeed. It has been 
shown that, if a model of the solar system were constructed and a material 
particle were set to indicate that point of each cometic path which lies 
nearest to the sun, the density with which such particles would be aggregated 
would be found to increase rapidly in approaching the sun. 

Again, since there are two zones of sun-spots, we should expect to find 
the cometic paths showing an average slant to the level of the sun’s 
equator, according with the corresponding slant in the case of lines drawn 
from the spot-zones to the centre of the sun’s globe. Such a tendency 
has been discovered, though the assigned slant of the cometic orbits is 
somewhat greater than the theory requires. Let us be permitted to quote, 
notwithstanding the technicality of its terms, a passage from Dunkin’s 
excellent Appendix to Lardner’s ‘‘ Astronomy,” in which this relation is 
stated: ‘* There.are evident indications of a tendency of the planes of the 
cometary orbits to collect around a plane whose inclination to the plane of 
the ecliptic is forty-five degrees; or if a cone be imagined to be formed 
having a semi-angle of forty-five degrees, and its axis at right angles to 
the plane of the ecliptic, the planes of the cometary orbits betray a tend- 
ency to take the position of tangent-planes to the surface of such a cone.” 
We beg those of our readers who eschew cones, semi-angles, and tangent- 
planes, to trust in our assurance that the sentence just quoted bears 
the meaning we have assigned to it. So far then the observed relations 
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among cometic orbits seem to accord with the idea that the meteoric 
stragglers following on the track of comets may be in some way the cause 
of solar spots. 

But we might also expect, if this theory were the true one, that some 
great comet which had approached the sun very nearly would give evi- 
dence in favour of the theory. For we could hardly but suppose that 
such a comet would be followed by very large meteoric attendants, and 
we might expect to find some one or other of these not passing like the 
parent comet quite clear of the sun, and accordingly occasioning (if the 
theory be true) a great spot. Such evidence would be particularly strik- 
ing if it occurred at a time almost midway between two epochs when spots 
had been very nutherous. Now, a comet once appeared which made a 
singularly near approach to the sun’s surface. This was the comet of 
1843, which Sir John Herschel thus graphically describes: ‘‘ Many, I 
dare say, remember its immense tail, which stretched half-way across the 
sky after sunset in March of that year. But its head, as we here saw it, 
was not worthy of such a tail. Farther south, however, it was seen in 
great splendour. I possess a picture by Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astro- 
nomer-Royal of Scotland, of its appearance at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which represents it with an immensely long, brilliant, but very slender and 
Forked tail. Of all the comets on record, that approached nearest the 
sun. Indeed, it was at first supposed that it had actually grazed the sun’s 
surface, but it proved to have just missed by an interval of not more than 
80,000 miles, about a third of the distance of the moon from the earth, 
which (in such a matter) is a very close shave indeed to get clear off. 
There seems very considerable reason to believe that this comet has 
figured as a great comet on many occasions in history ; and especially in 
the year 1668, when just such a comet, with the same remarkable pecu- 
liarity, of a comparatively feeble head and an immense train, was seen at 
the same season of the year, and in the very same situation among the 
stars. Thirty-five years has been assigned with considerable probability 
as its period of return, but it cannot be regarded as quite certain.’’ Now, 
this remarkable comet having passed thus close to the sun, in the year 
1843, which was very nearly the time of fewest spots,* afforded precisely 
such an opportunity for testing the comet theory of sun-spots as we have 
indicated above. This would be a time when we should expect no large 
spot to make its appearance, for it has been observed that the larger spots 
occur at or near the time when spots are most numerous. But Professor 
Kirkwood (of Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.) has called attention to the fact, 
that ‘‘ one of the largest and most remarkable spots ever seen on the sun’s 





* This will be manifest from the following numbers, indicating how many new 
spots were observed in the years between 1836 and 1849 :—In 1836, 272; in 1837, 
333; in 1838, 282; in 1839, 162; in 1840, 152; in 1841, 102; in 1842, 68; in 
1843, 34; in 1844, 52; in 1845, 114; in 1846, 157; in 1847, 257; in 1848, 380; 
and in 1849, 238. We thus see that 1837 and 1848 were years of greatest spot-fre- 
quency, while 1843 was a year of least spot-frequency, 
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disc appeared in June 1843, and continued visible to the naked eye for 
seven or eight days. The diameter of this spot was, according to Schwabe, 
74,000 miles, so that its area was many times greater than that of the 
earth’s surface.’ ‘It would seem,” he proceeds, commenting on the 
facts mentioned above, ‘‘that the formation of this extraordinary spot 
was an anomaly, and that its origin ought not to be looked for in the 
general cause of the spots of Schwabe’s cycle.’’ He then describes, ag 
having a possible bearing on the question, the wonderful phenomenon ob- 
served simultaneously by Carrington at Redhill and Hodgson at Highgate, 
in 1859, when two intensely luminous bodies seemed to burst into view on 
the sun’s surface, which moved side by side for about 35,000 miles in five 
minutes, first increasing, then diminishing in brightness, then fading away. 
‘¢ The opinion has been expressed by more than one astronomer,” he 
proceeds, ‘‘that this phenomenon was produced by the fall of meteoric 
matter upon the sun’s surface. Now the fact may be worthy of note that 
the comet of 1843 actually grazed the sun’s atmosphere about three 
months before the appearance of the great sun-spot of the same year. 
Had it approached but little nearer the resistance of the atmosphere would 
probably have brought its entire mass to the solar surface. Even at its 
actual distance it must have produced considerable atmospheric disturb- 
ance. But the recent discovery that a number of comets are associated 
with meteoric matter, travelling in nearly the same orbits, suggests the 
inquiry whether an enormous meteorite following in the comet’s train, and 
having a somewhat less perihelion distance, may not have been precipitated 
upon the sun, thus producing the great disturbance observed so shortly 
after the comet’s perihelion passage.” 

We will not further pursue this theme, however, interesting though 
the considerations it suggests may be. We have, indeed, been led some- 
what far away from the bubble theory of the sun with which we began, 
But after all, in the present state of our knowledge of the great central 
luminary of the system, we can hardly be too ready on the one hand to 
look around for all side lights which may perchance help us to see our 
way towards the truth, or too watchful, on the other hand, lest we be led 
astray. So that we need offer no excuse for directing attention to the 
association which may possibly exist between solar and cometic 
phenomena, though we must at the same time caution the reader against 
the supposition that such an association can be regarded as in any sense 
demonstrated. 

It cannot, indeed, be too often insisted upon that in discussing. so 
stupendous an object as our sun, the scene of processes so marvellous, and 
the centre of activities so tremendous, we must not expect to find simple 
theories of its constitution or of the changes which it is undergoing. It is 
altogther a mistake for the students of astronomy to range themselves 
on this side or on that when diverse solar theories are advanced, as 
though necessarily the truth must lie on one side or the other, 
Whether the sun-spots are phenomena of indraught or of outrush; 
whether the corona is due to expulsive forces, to perpetual solar 
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auroras, or to meteoric systems in the sun’s neighbourhood; whether 
the sun’s photosphere is solid, liquid, or gaseous ; whether his heat is 
due to meteoric down-pour, to the gradual contraction of his globe, or 
to chemical changes: these and a hundred other such questions may 
be made the subject of endless controversy, simply because the truth 
does not lie altogether on one side. Such controversy cannot but 
be useless in the present state of our knowledge. It does, indeed, 
occasionally happen even in dealing with solar phenomena that a decision 
can be pronounced decisively between contested theories, so soon as 
certain considerations have been fully taken into account. A noteworthy 
instance was afforded by the long-continued discussion whether the 
corona is a solar appendage: a question which really admitted of being 
answered definitely on the strength of a few not very recondite mathe- 
matical considerations, long before eclipse photography disposed of it. 
But such cases are the exception, not the rule. Now that we know 
how exceedingly complicated is the structure of the sun; that processes 
are taking place within his globe which are’ not merely wonderful 
in their extent and variety, but are probably for the most part quite 
unlike any that we are or can ever be familiar with; when we see how 
the tremendous attractive energies of the sun by which the great gaseo- 
liquid mass which sways our system is compressed towards its centre, 
contends continually with mighty expulsive forces by which vast masses of 
matter are visibly projected from the sun, and with still mightier repulsive 
forces, whose action we see in the phenomena of comets; when again 
we consider that all the elements we know probably exist in the sun 
in quantities such as we can form no conception of, and in forms with 
which we are unfamiliar, it is mere folly to insist on adopting definite 
theories respecting the sun’s condition. Let us remember that in all pro- 
bability we see in the sun a state of things partially resembling what 
existed in our own earth countless ages before the’ changes began which 
our géologists find so difficult to interpret; and seeing thus that we 
have a state of things removed from us in this sense by a practical in- 
finity of time, existing on a globe too remote in space to be studied by 
any really satisfactory methods of research, and presenting only its 
glowing surface for our examination ; seeing also that although some of 
the forces at work there are nominally those whose action we are ac- 
quainted with, yet even these act on a scale which must render their 
operation as utterly unlike that of the same forces on earth as though 
they were forces of a totally different nature, while lastly we cannot doubt 
that forces utterly unknown to us are at work in the sun, we may well 
look doubtingly on the easy and simple (but contradictory) theories of 
the sun which are from time to time presented by students of science in 
this country and abroad. After many years of patient labour, we shall 
begin to comprehend more clearly than at present how utterly incompre- 
hensible is the great centre of our system; for though many difficulties 
which now perplex us may then have been removed, each difficulty 
mastered will be found to have introduced others greater than itself, 
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Women and Charitable Cork. 


—— O89 


Popuar errors are hard to kill, and long after they have been left for 
dead they are found to be as fresh and vigorous as ever. ‘There is a 
pleasant belief abroad that the world is very much wiser than it used to 
be in the matter of charity. Once charity was only a fine name for indis- 
criminate and unintelligent almsgiving ; now the evil of this sort of bene- 
volence is thoroughly understood, and kind-hearted people are everywhere 
working to promote the real good of their poor neighbours. It would be 
easier to accept this comfortable conclusion if it were not for the continual 
recurrence of two mistakes which seem hardly compatible with it. The 
first is that charity is easy work ; the second is that it is a kind of work 
for which women have a natural aptitude, which enables them to dispense 
with special training. It is assumed, for example, that as soon as a 
young lady has left the schoolroom she is to associate herself, as a 
matter of course, in the various good works set on foot by the clergyman 
of the parish. In London perhaps she has engagements of a more serious 
nature which have a paramount claim on her attention, or there may be 
difficulties about her walking alone which check the free play of the 
benevolent emotions. But if she lives in the country and has time to 
spare, perhaps has even time on her hands, she takes to district visiting 
and Sunday-school teaching as naturally as to long frocks and dining late. 
Even if she is only in the country for part of the year, she expects to 
have work found for her as soon as she arrives. Indeed, she would lose 
the esteem of her right-minded friends if she expected anything else. It 
is taken for granted that she is qualified to deal with every form of distress 
and poverty, because she has the kind heart with which all women are 
credited in right of their sex. No one seems to imagine that good inten- 
tions, and that natural and amiable vanity which is pleased with the con- 
sciousness of giving pleasure, may not be a sufficient equipment for 
dealing with cases of individual distress, involving perhaps social problems 
of the utmost complexity. She can always have recourse in any difficulty 
to the clergyman or the clergyman’s wife, and with these authorities in 
the background there can be no danger of any serious blunder. In 
London, as has been said, youth counts rather as a disqualification for 
charitable work ; but there is a large supply of older women, married and 
single, from which recruits can be drawn as they are wanted. Indeed, 
but for district visitors and ticket distributors what would become of that 
mass of imposition and incapacity which forms so large an element in 
London poverty ? If charity were suspended for a single year, there must 
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be a wholesale emigration from the East End. There is a curious simi- 
larity in this respect between charitable work and music. Men are not 
supposed to take up either unless they feel specially drawn to do so; 
but women play the pianoforte and visit the poor as a matter of course. 
So long as this is the case it is allowable to distrust the union which is 
alleged to have grown up between charity and common sense. The first 
offspring of such a marriage would be distrust of the machinery by which 
charity has hitherto been administered. There is simply no alternative 
but to do this or to distrust charity itself. Either we have been wrong in 
thinking it possible to do good to others, or the ways in which we have 
tried to do them good have been badly chosen. As to the failure of the 
effort, from one cause or another, there can be no question. 

Ever since the monasteries were dissolved the English gentry have 
been more or less looking after the poor, and it would be hard to say in 
what the poor have been the better for it. On the contrary, in proportion 
ag they have been out of the range of charitable attention they have risen 
above the need of it. Nowhere has English benevolence had so free a 
course as in the agricultural villages, and nowhere has it been so little 
glorified. Nowhere has English benevolence been so completely dis- 
tanced as in the manufacturing towns, and yet, with all their drawbacks, 
it is the manufacturing towns that suggest whatever hope there is for the 
future of the working classes. When a wealthy and educated class 
interests itself in the well-being of a poor ignorant class, three results 
may be expected to follow. In the first place there ought to be a visible 
improvement in the material condition of the poor. In the next place 
they ought to be better taught. In the third place they ought to be 
more kindly disposed towards the class which has stood their friend. Are 
these consequences to be seen in those agricultural villages in which 
more than in any other parts of the country there has been systematic 
supervision of the poor by the rich? The controversies growing out 
of the conflict between farmers and labourers have furnished an answer 
to this question. The condition of the peasantry has been closely ob- 
served. We know the sort of houses in which they live. We know 
what kind of provision they have made for old age. We know how 
long their children attend school, and what are the causes which keep 
them away from school. We know what amount of gratitude they feel 
to the squire and the squire’s family. The agricultural labourer is worse 
lodged and worse fed than the cattle he tends. He has not so much 
education as a well-trained animal. His idea of a provision for the 
future is summed up in the belief that the parish will see that he does 
not starve. And if his sense of obligation to the classes above him 
is not very keen, it can hardly be denied that it is strictly commen- 
surate with the services rendered. Let us suppose that the existence 
of such a class as the English labourer has just been made known to 
us for the first time, and that we have been asked to point. out how 
his condition may be bettered through the agency of kind-hearted 
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neighbours. The first thing that suggests itself is, that he should be 
enabled to earn more money, and as a necessary condition of this that he 
should be encouraged to move to other districts where wages are higher, 
or—this applies especially to the younger men and to newly married 
couples—to new countries in which he may in the end come to be an 
owner as well as a tiller of the soil. Yet until Mr. Girdlestone set the 
example, there was no attempt made to promote either migration or 
emigration. Year after year benevolent ladies saw, and pitied, and tried 
to relieve the distress around them without so much as asking themselves 
whether the cause of it was not the disproportion between the work and 
the workers. Year after year they married off their favourite maids to 
promising young labourers without enquiring whether the customary 
process of degradation was inevitable as well as customary. Instead of 
advising the girl to devote her savings, and to urge her lover to devote his, 
to making a start in Canada or the United States, they assumed that 
they were to go on living where they had lived all their lives. The next 
evil to be attacked is the bad housing of the labourers, and here perhaps 
it may be said that charity is powerless. To rebuild a village is beyond 
the scope of a lady’s purse, and probably beyond the scope of her hus- 
band’s or father’s purse either. But time and trouble might have effected 
something even without the direct application of money. If benevolent 
persons had but recognised that bad lodging is one of the main obstacles 
to the labourer’s improvement, it is inconceivable that so little should 
have been done to remove it. There would have been no need for news- 
paper correspondents or blue books to reveal the magnitude of the evil. 
Voluntary charity would have done the work of a Royal Commission, and 
have filled the newspapers with reports of what was to be seen in nearly 
every village. 

It will be said, perhaps, that as regards education charity has not 
been behindhand. It has helped to cover England with schools, and, 
long before the State recognised that it had any duties in the matter, 
the children of the labourers were largely taught by private subscription. 
As regards the provision of schools this is true, but it is not true as 
regards the attendance of the children. It is only now that we are 
beginning to learn that the agricultural labourers might as well have gone 
without education altogether as have had the apology for education which 
is all that has fallen to their share. If benevolent persons have been 
really busy all this time in getting children to school, how is it that their 
failure has been so complete? Have they used their influence with 
parents to induce them to keep their children at school instead of sending 
them into the fields the moment that they could earn a penny or two by 
scoring birds? Have they tried to persuade the farmers not to employ 
children at an age when they ought to be in school? Two answers may 
be imagined to these questions, but neither of them really meets the case. 
It may be said that the needs of the poor are so great that those who 
live among them feel that it is better for a child to contribute in however 
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small a degree to the family income than to be at school ; instead, there- 
fore, of trying to persuade the farmer not to tempt children into the fields, 
charity has rather busied itself in finding work for them at the earliest 
possible moment. Or it may be said that the desire of the parents to 
supplement their scanty wages by their children’s, and of the farmers to 
get cheap labour, is so keen that neither argument nor persuasion has 
been of the least avail. On the first hypothesis charity stands condemned 
of ignorance as to what really promotes the well-being of the poor; on 
the second it stands condemned of tamely acquiescing in what it knows 
to be mischievous. Those who believe that it is better for children to 
earn a few pence weekly this year at the cost of incapacitating themselves 
from ever earning more than a few shillings weekly in years to come must 
be wholly wanting in that power of forecast which is indispensable to true 
kindness. Those who see the error of this view, and see also their 
own inability to cope with it, ought to have asked help from stronger 
hands. How is it that there has not long ago come from the wives and 
daughters of the country gentry a ery for compulsory education? If their 
zeal for the poor had been a zeal according to knowledge, they must have 
seen the need of education. If they had tried to bring parents or 
employers to see it likewise, they must long ago have recognised the 
impossibility of obtaining it without the aid of Parliament. What is 
charity worth when it leaves the labourers as ignorant as it found them ? 
Another point in which the condition of the labourer urgently needs 
improvement is his habit of trusting to the rates for support in every 
emergency. There are few commonplaces more generally accepted in 
theory than the importance of training children in habits of self-help; 
but in the country self-help is usually treated as identical with help from 
the parish. Of course so ingrained a tendency is not to be rooted out in 
a moment; but have charitable persons even tried to root it out? Have 
they set themselves to discourage the poor in whom they are interested 
from applying to the guardians? Have they urged any guardians over 
whom they have influence to be chary in giving out-door relief? Here and 
there of course there may be instances of persons acting in this way, but as 
a rule unwillingness to apply for out-door relief is looked on as folly, and 
unwillingness to grant it is looked on as cruelty. Happily the poor, 
especially poor women, have occasionally a vein of independence which 
makes them reject the notion of applying for parish pay, but where 
such cuses exist it will generally be found that they have had to stand 
out agains: the repeated advice of those who ought to know better not 
to be too proud to do as others do. And whenever a reforming spirit 
comes over a board of guardians, and the lists of persons in receipt of 
out-door relief are gone over strictly, there is sure to be a chorus of 
complaints from all the ‘district visitors that this or that widow has been 
mulcted of the halfcrown which she has come to regard as her right. 

The failure of charitable action has been most conspicuous in the 
country, because in the country circumstances have been peculiarly favour- 
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able to success ; but the experience of towns is not really different, or at 
all events is only different in so far as the results, though equally mis- 
chievous, have usually taken another form. The special fault of charity 
in the country is its tendency to encourage poverty; the special fault of 
charity in town is its tendency to encourage imposition. The two vices 
flow naturally from local surroundings. In the country a poor man’s 
income is accurately known. Heis in work, and his wages are so much ; 
his wife is in work, and she earns so much more; one or two of his chil- 
dren are at work, and their contribution makes up such and such a total. 
It is the same with what he receives from other sources. All that is spent 
in charity in the village goes through one or two hands. The squire’s 
daughters know what the clergyman’s wife has given, or is going to give, 
and the clergyman’s wife is equally well informed as to the distribution of 
the money that comes from the great house. In towns neither of these 
securities against fraud is available. Itis easy to represent the earnings 
of the family as smaller than they really are, and the stream of charity 
flows throw so many channels known and unknown that the woman who 
pleads that but for a particular dole she and her children must starve 
may tell the same story to different persons every day in the week. A 
proof that this must often happen is the extreme difficuliy of getting 
the poor, especially widows, to move from the east of London even to 
places where there is a certainty of their finding fairly paid work. If 
their stories, or rather if any one of their stories, about themselves were 
strictly true, it seems impossible that this unwillingness should exist. 
After every allowance has been made for dislike of the unknown, there 
remains the fact that large numbers of the poor cling obstinately to 
a place where on their own showing they are scarcely able to keep body 
and soul together. The explanation is that though the incomes to which 
they will own in talking to A or B are separately barely sufficient to sup- 
port life, yet the two taken together are amply enough to maintain them 
not in comfort, but in idleness, which habit has made much more.importaut 
to them than comfort. There is very little risk that A or B will ever 
become acquainted with the fact that they have common pensioners, 
partly from the antagonism which charitable agencies so often cherish 
towards each other, and partly from the fact that in London want—at 
all events want of the kind we are speaking of—is too modest to receive 
visits at home. It prefers to wait on its benefactors. 

Still, when we say that the encouragement of imposition is the 
characteristic vice of town charity, we do not mean that it is free from that 
encouragement of poverty which is the characteristic vice of country 
charity. Wherever the district visitor goes, improvidence and shiftlessness 
abound. The system of district visiting is a system of doles which are 
too small to be of real use. A lady goes into four cottages or rooms in 
succession. In one perhaps there is a man out of work; in the next 
there is a widow who, work as hard as she will, is not able to earn enough 
to keep her children in food; in a third the husband has had a long ill- 
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ness; in the fourth the children are starving because their father has 
spent his week’s wages in drink. Here is a whole nest of problems wait- 
ing for solution. And how does the district visitor set to work to deal with 
them? By the gift of a shilling a family all round. There is nothing to 
be said against her intentions. These four shillings represent possibly 
real self-sacrifice on her part. They are all that she has to give, and 
when she has given the last she is probably made unhappy by the thought 
how few shillings remain in her purse and how many families there are in 
her district who have an equal claim upon her kindness. But though the 
motive of the gift is excellent, the effect of it may be most mischievous. 
Fach of the recipients is encouraged to hope for similar help in future, 
and is so far indisposed to any serious effort to change his way of life. 
The man who is out of work postpones moving to a district where labour 
is more in demand. The widow continues willing to take wages which, 
but for the doles with which they are eked out, would be too low to 
command labour. The invalid, it is true, just manages to keep out of the 
workhouse, but in doing so perhaps throws away his only chance of being 
cured. The drunkard is pleased to find that his children have had 
necessary food found for them whilst he was spending his money at the 
public-house, and is spared the discredit, and possibly the inconvenience, of 
their being taken care of by the parish authorities. Alms thus distributed 
do positive mischief, and even in cases where they fall short of this they 
are so broken up that they fail to do any good. As each week goes by 
each of these families has an additional loaf of bread to satisfy hunger, and 
a few pence more to stave off starvation. But they are not really the better 
for this assistance. The persons who immediately gain by it are the rate- 
payers, not the poor, and even the ratepayers are losers in the long run by 
reason of the tendency of such charity to keep stationary the class which 
draws most largely on poor law relief. Concentrated upon any one family, 
these shillings might have done real good. They might have helped emi- 
gration, or given the sick the comforts which they need if they are to 
regain their full strength. But the district visitor would be shocked at the 
thought of such favouritism. The fund she has at her command must be 
made to benefit as many as possible, and the result is as though the 
water which would fertilise a field were scattered in spoonfuls over a 
parish. 

It may be said that a great deal of charity really aims at encouraging 
habits of thrift and independence on the part of the poor. No doubt much 
of the time which ladies devote to good works is spent in organising and 
managing clothing clubs, penny banks, sick funds, and the like. These 
are usually spoken of as means of teaching the poor to help themselves. 
As a matter of fact, they are too often ways of helping the poor under cover 
of teaching them to help themselves. With a few exceptions here and there, 
these undertakings are only transparent impostures, and are well under- 
stood to be such by those who profit by them. One general feature runs 
through them all. The poor are paid to be thrifty. They are encouraged 
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to put by a penny by finding that it is transmuted into twopence. They 
are taught to regard saving as a favour conferred on their betters, for which 
consideration in the shape of exorbitant interest must be duly given. 
From first to last they are treated as children with a money box. Their 
taste for accumulation has to be stimulated by timely donations, lest they 
should open the lid too soon and be disgusted at finding nothing inside 
beyond the original coin. Habits of saving do not grow up under such 
discipline as this. The only quality that it cultivates is the intellectual 
virtue of taking the length of their benefactors’ shoes. Even where the 
principle of these societies is sounder, and the money really belongs to 
those of whose savings it is supposed to be made up, far too little is left for 
the members to do. In these matters the true function of charity is not to 
manage, but to give suggestions and counsel. In-tead of this, the whole 
conduet of the concern usually remains in the hands of the benevolent 
person who has started it. This system is probably fruitful in material 
results, for the accounts are made to balance by some expedient less revo- 
lutionary than the repudiation of inconvenient liabilities. But the educa- 
tional value of the experiment is reduced to nothing. The art of helping 
yourself is confounded with the art of allowing others to help you. 

In this review nothing has been said of the baser forms of charity— 
of the cases, that is, in which doing good to the poor is merely regarded 
as an occasion for display or amusement. The faults and blunders 
referred to have been those of people who honestly mean what they 
profess, and who might be trusted to do better if they knew better what 
to do. It is this fact that makes the case discouraging. There would be 
nothing wonderful in finding out that the people who get up charity balls 
or fancy fairs, or are active members of voting charities, are doing only 
mischief. The painful thing is that the same thing may be said of so 
many who are really anxious that others as well as themselves should reap 
some fruit from their labours. 

. Two alternative conclusions may seem to follow from this review. 
Either charity is a delusion which the world had best be disabused of, or 
women are not fitted to be the ministers of charity. There is hardly, it 
may be said, a form of benevolence that has gained a strong hold upon 
kind-hearted persons which is not open to this kind of criticism. It is 
allowable to feed men whom starvation has brought to death’s very door, 
because if they are not fed they will not be alive by the time that their 
enlightened benefactor has determined what to do with them; and it may 
be allowable to help very old people, because, as they are past learning 
better habits, they cannot be made worse than they are already. But all 
other works of mercy can be shown to do more harm than good, and the 
sooner the public come to understand this the less the poor are likely to 
suffer in the long run. Or supposing that this conclusion is rejected as 
too sweeping, and certain forms of charity are excepted from the general 
condemnation, how are we to escape the second alternative? A work 
which is largely left to women, and young women, cannot always be in 
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accordance with the latest economical theories. They have to deal with 
particular cases and with pressing needs, and it is impossible for them to 
be always thinking about general laws and ultimate results. The more 
charity becomes a matter of consideration and investigation, the less 
suited it is for the sex to which it is at present chiefly entrusted. 

Both these inferences are false, and the first is not even plausible. 
The essence of charity is doing good to one’s neighbours, but by a 
curious perversion of ideas it has come to include doing harm to one’s 
neighbours, provided it be done with an ostensibly kind motive. Yet, in 
spite of this confusion, anything which does harm to the object which it 
professedly intends to benefit is not charity, but a counterfeit of charity. 
It may deceive many excellent persons, it may evcke as much devotion 
and self-sacrifice as the genuine virtue evokes, but it is none the less a 
counterfeit. Let us take an extreme instance, and suppose that a destitute 
population are being fed from a shipload of imported bread, which has been 
kindly bought up by a rich man whose heart has been moved by the 
spectacle of distress. Those who eat of this bread usually die, but the 
kind distributor is persuaded that these deaths are due to starvation, and 
is only impelled to get the loaves unpacked more quickly. By-and-by 
there lands from another ship, that has followed the ship which brought 
the bread, a man who has seen the loaves made, and knows that by 
accident they were made with poisoned flour. As soon as he gets to 
shore he tries to stop the charitable work that is going on by telling the 
purchaser of the loaves what he knows about them, and pointing to the 
deaths that have followed upon eating them by way of confirmation. 
What should we think if, instead of suspending the distribution, at all 
events until the story had been enquired into, the owner of the loaves 
refused to give any heed to what he heard, bade the man who brought the 
news carry his medical theories elsewhere, and went on poisoning the 
destitute population as fast as before ? No one would call such an act 
as this charity. It would be set down, according to circumstances, to 
wickedness or madness. Yet this is exactly analogous to what thousands 
of benevolent persons are doing every day. They are spending time and 
money in the relief of distress, and because they will not spend thought in 
addition they are increasing distress instead of lessening it. There was a 
time when they might have pleaded ignorance as an excuse, but that time 
is past. The effects of what they are doing are known, and have again and 
again been pointed out to them. They may not have turned a deaf 
ear to all warnings and remonstrances, but they cannot say that none 
have been addressed to them. No one who professes to take any 
interest in the well-being of the poor has any right to disregard the 
discussions which are going on ail around him as to the effect of this or 
that method of aiding them. When an old woman goes on administering 
quack remedies in a case of dangerous disease, and the patient dies, she 
is fortunate if she escapes trial and punishment, and it is not helda 
justification that the quack remedies of to-day were the approved simples 
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of two centuries ago. Something has been learned about medicine 
since those days, and even old women are expected to know that 
there are better doctors to be had than themselves. It is just the 
same with women, old and young, who go on dispensing charity 
in ways which have been proved to be mischievous. They may not be 
able to improve on them without help, but they are bound to know that 
there are wiser heads than theirs in the world, and that the inconsiderate 
benevolence which was once thought to be charity has now been proved 
to be the exact opposite of charity. 

But the unmasking of the impostor which has appropriated the name 
of charity does not detract from the merits of the genuine virtue or 
narrow the field of its operations. On the contrary, it may safely be said 
that as we know more about the nature of charity our conception of its 
function becomes more, not Jess, extensive. The reason why so much that 
passes for charity is so unsatisfactory, alike in its aim and in its results, is 
not that people give too much to the service of the poor; it is that they give 
too little. They give odds and ends of time and odds and ends of thought. 
. They think rather of what is pleasant to themselves than of what is 
profitable to those whom they are trying to help. They look for direct 
reward in the way of grateful words and smiling faces. They like to live 
in an atmosphere made pleasant by their own activity, and with the 
objects of their bounty constantly in view. The consequence of this is 
that they come to think much more of what will please people than of 
what will do them real service. If they went on the opposite system, and 
thought more of what will do people service than of what will please them, 
they would have to take a great deal more trouble and get fewer thanks in 
return. The field of charity is almost coextensive with the field of 
human action. Everything that can raise the condition of that great 
mass of poverty and ignorance which forms the lowest and largest stratum 
of civilised societies comes under the definition of charity. Everyone, 
from the legislator who makes laws for the benefit of the poor to the young 
girl who persuades a maidservant to put some of her wages into the savings 
bank instead of spending it on finery, is an agent in the same great work. 
Two classes of persons only are excluded from it—those who are too 
idle to help others at all and those who are too careless or too self- 
satisfied to help them wisely. No one can escape from the obligation of 
doing good. It is only the shape of the obligation that varies, not its 
stringency. The great social machine has to be worked by human hands, 
and those who are directly employed in keeping it in motion may have no 
time to give to what is usually called charity. But in so far as they are doing 
necessary work of any kind they are leaving others free to give their time 
to this object, and are earning money which either keeps others from 
needing charity or provides them with the means of dispensing it. The 
world could not go on if there were no politicians and no professional men, 
any more than a campaign could be conducted if the War Office were to 
send all its clerks into the field. But in proportion as people have time 
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at their command they have to consider how to use it so as to carry on 
the enterprise in which all men are enlisted—the making the world better 
and happier than they found it. This is the real responsibility of leisure. 
Men whose occupations are marked out for them have no choice in the 
matter. They go forth to their work and to their labour until the 
evening. But all persons, whether men or women, who can determine, 
or in so far as they can determine, their occupations for themselves, must, 
if they would be anything better than cumberers of the ground, do what 
lies in them to promote directly the object which busy men are promoting 
indirectly. 

In this way we get at the fallacy of the second inference which, as 
has been said, may seem to follow from the demonstration of the vices of 
charity as at present. understood. - It cannot be true that women are not 
fit ministers of charity, because they, far more than men, have the leisure 
which makes charity, in the direct sense of the term, possible, and in 
making it possible raises it to the rank of a duty. Leisure is the especial 
possession of women of the upper classes. It is equally, no doubt, 
the possession, and equally the abused possession, of large numbers . 
of men; but still the proportion of women who have nothing especial 
to do over women who are occupied in necessary employments is very 
much greater than in the case of men. There are other differences 
between the sexes which point in the same direction, but this one is all- 
sufficient for the purpose. If the meaning of charity were properly 
understood, and its scope properly appreciated, there would be no more 
complaints from women about having nothing to do—no more com- 
plaints, that is, except from women who stand in need of maintenance as 
well as of occupation. In every direction they would see work waiting to 
be done, and the only thing wanting would be the knowledge how to set 
about it. Happily the means of gaining this knowledge are not beyond 
their reach. Its attainment needs only the modesty which comes from 
conscious and admitted ignorance. This qualification it is the object of 
the present paper to help in creating, in however small a measure. It is 
not meant to deter any woman from devoting herself to charitable work. 
The more that do so the better, whether for themselves, or for society. 
It is only meant to lead women to ask themselves, Is the work that I 
am doing really charitable? What is the end that I propose to myself 
in doing it? In what way do I expect the poor to be the better for 
my services? Have I good reason to think that the results I wish 
to see produced are produced, or that, if produced, they are really 
as beneficial to the poor as I have hitherto taken for granted that 
they will be? As was said just now, no woman who devotes her- 
self in any degree to charitable work ought to take so little interest 
in the subject as to be ignorant that all the old forms of charity have 
of late years been undergoing a searching investigation, and that 
many of them are altogether discredited. When once a process of this 
kind has begun, there is no saying off-hand how far it will go. It is 
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the first instance of applying the experimental method to acts of bene- 
volence ; and when tested by results, those which were thought to have 
the best justification may prove the most mistaken. When a navy has to 
be reconstructed, it is impossible to suspend ship-building until the abso- 
lutely best form of armour-plating has been decided on; and, in the case 
of charity, it would be equally impossible to do nothing for necessitous 
persons until the best method of helping them has been discovered. 
But, just as a prudent naval constructor keeps his mind constantly open 
to new ideas, and is always on the watch for possible defects and possible 
improvements in the models with which he is familiar, so a wise 
administrator of charity will be always eager to enlarge her knowledge— 
to compare what she has been doing with what others are doing—to 
derive, alike from her own experience and from theirs, fresh means of 
judging her own past work and fresh hints for improving her future 
work. If once the enquiring and teachable spirit is there, she will find 
no lack of competent guides. There is not a single charitable enterprise 
of any real merit now going on which does not find the greatest obstacle to 
success to be the difficulty of finding workers to carry on existing opera- 
tions and to begin new ones. The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. Those who would benefit by the knowledge which is constantly 
accumulating must be prepared to part company with many cherished 
fancies, and to deny themselves much that has heretofore given them 
pleasure. But they will reap their reward in the sense that their work is 
work that will bear enquiry alike as regards the ends at which it aims and 
the means by which it proposes to secure them. Hitherto they have 
been obliged to shut their eyes to consequences, and to seek in the good- 
ness of their motive some compensation for the mischievous results of 
their acts. In future they may have to wait long before any results 
appear, but they will be sustained in their watch by the certainty that, 
when they appear, they cannot be other than satisfactory. 























Reeping FKarth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue First MEETING. 


Betwekn fifty and sixty years ago Tunbridge Wells was still in the sunset 
of its glory. It might be, nay, it had always been, a cockney paradise, but 
the cockneyism continued more or less aristocratic so long as royal dukes 
paid flying visits to the Pantiles and the Assembly Rooms, and princesses 
tarried for weeks enjoying the benefit of the waters. Tunbridge was found 
the proper combination of nature and art, of chalked boards and grey 
rocks, green tables and green fields, early and late hours, which the gay 
world of a former generation took to mean rural felicity—supposing rural 
felicity existed. The impression lasted after the master of the ceremonies 
had become a mere decorous cipher in comparison with the half gallant, 
half brutal tyrant of former days. 

Still, parties of ladies of quality drove out on the pleasant country roads 
to Frant or to Southburgh in the state of a barouche-and-four, though 
they had ceased to masquerade in the guise of orange-girls and farmers’ 
daughters, when courtiers chaffered with buxom, red-cheeked wenches at 
the fair on Tunbridge Common. So late as 1807 a young lady of fortune 
eloped with a player from Tunbridge Wells. Hostile meetings continued 
to be held among the more remote golden gorse of Rusthall, by gentlemen 
in high-necked, short-waisted coats, and plaited shirt-frills, like that held 
by Castlereagh and Canning nearer town, where the least that could be 
apprehended ‘was a flesh wound or a shot in the thigh, not counted 
dangerous. The Kent Fencibles were in great favour with the whole 
country, as who could tell when their services might not be required, to 
repel an invasion ?—in the news at home and abroad of the sailing of ships 
and the marching of armies; how the great Walcheren expedition had 
gone out, and come back again, minus the victims of ague; how Sir Sydney 
Smith was heard of here and Sir Arthur Wellesley there ; and the news 
from Germany were bitterly bad, but the tidings from Russia highly 
cheering. The old world had not lost its gay and strong, no, nor its coarse, 
tints. 

During one autumn, between fifty and sixty years ago, there arrived 
at Tunbridge Wells, under the guardianship of her grandmother, Lady 
Stukely, Lady Catherine Fortescue, of Oxham. Lady Catherine was a 
young orphan of rank, fortune, and beauty, whose parents had both died 
in her infancy ; while the estate of the earl, her father, had descended, by 
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the terms of its entail, to Lady Catherine, separate from the earldom, 
which passed to the heir male. 

Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine lodged in a house, already old- 
fashioned, on the Parade, with its gable fronting the street, its red roof, its 
balcony, commanding a fine view of the early and late promenaders 
(though national and world-wide lions were no longer so obliging as to 
stalk and roar in packs below), and of the charmed fountain in the 
centre of the street, where the merchants of the four seasons in flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit, were wont to congregate on the steps amidst 
splendid, luscious bits of Flemish colouring—made up of tiger lilies ‘and 
creamy white roses, of radishes and cucumbers, of crimson strawberries, or 
amber and amethyst plums. 

The same accommodating balcony commanded the constant tide of 
company going to and coming from the principal hotel opposite, and, in 
addition, restful glimpses of quiet parklike woods and pastures, by com- 
parison, far away. The Tunbridge assemblies began at so primitive an 
hour that Lady Catherine, seated before her high, narrow mirror, could 
glance out, while it was still barred with sunshine and shadow, at the busy 
outer world, in which she took a lively interest, where, to promenade 
with her grandmother and her grandmother’s friends to the music of the 
band, to watch the general company, to do a little shopping, were treats 
only next in order to this long-looked-forward-to, eagerly-anticipated ball. 

Of course Lady Catherine was very foolish and ignorant, though she 
was supposed to be solidly instructed in the information and accomplish- 
ments of her rank and: era; she had been put through a good deal of 
reading, English, French and Italian, and she could accompany herself, 
tunefully, on the harp when she sang ‘‘ Di Tanti Palpiti’’ and “ Said a 
Smile to a Tear.” But she was charmingly natural, and charmingly 
lovely at this period of her life, with a loveliness which is difficult to 
describe; it was at once so fresh and so dainty, like that of a lady’s 
smock out in the Tunbridge meadows ; but the lady’s smocks were to be 
found in thousands, and Lady Catherine, taking her all in all, was unique. 
She had a very fair, shell-pink-tinted complexion, contrasting, pleasantly, 
with chestnut-brown hair, small delicate features belonging to a little oval 
face, and cheerful grey eyes opening in a mixture of wonder and trust on 
what seemed to her a happy world where, orphan as she was, and without 
brother or sister, she had never wanted friends. 

Lady Catherine’s dress was of dim pearly-white crape, with a border 
worked in silver shells, and looped up with silver cords and tassels. She 
wore on her shapely girlish head a small white satin hat, inclining a little 
over one temple, with a single Prince of Wales’ feather fastened in its 
band by the Oxham cluster of diamond wheat-ears which Lady Catherine’s 
mother had worn on her presentation to young Queen Charlotte. The 
little hat alone might have made its wearer look like an Arcadian shep- 
herdess, but its combination with the single wavy white feather standing 
up in front of the tiny ear, as the finishing stroke of the taste of the day 
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to the dress of a young lady in Lady Catherine’s position, constituted the 
fairy princess who was starting to meet the prince. The hat and feather 
took nothing from the youthfulness of the aspirant, while it added to that 
youthfulness an indescribable element of maidenly dignity and stateliness 
perfectly compatible with modesty and sprightliness. 

Lady Catherine looked at herself with innocent complacency, and in 
her trepidation arranged a fold here and a knot there, beat time with eager 
foot to imaginary dance airs, drew on her gloves to try and beguile the 
interval which must elapse before Lady Stukely, who had been anxiously 
overlooking her grand-daughter’s toilette, should have completed her own. 
Lady Catherine had pledged herself to sit as steady as a rock, not 
rise and run about and plume herself like a restless bird deranging 
its fine feathers in the pluming. But the restlessness was getting the 
better of her, and even healthy young Lady Catherine was in danger of 
becoming nervous over her debit. Her fleeting glances out of the window 
were fixed by an arrival at the hotel opposite, and she seized on the 
diversion. 

‘‘ Sally, what is going on ? what do you see there ?’’ Lady Catherine 
called to her elderly maid, who, now that she had discharged the most 
onerous functions that her office was ever likely to bring her, unless it 
should be on Lady Catherine’s wedding morning, had retired to a seat at 
the window and methodically resumed her work, only intermitting it to 
keep a watchful, admiring eye on her young mistress. This Sally, with 
regard to whom Lady Catherine did not fall into the hard unfeminine 
habit, just coming into practice, of dropping the Christian name and em- 
ploying merely the surname, was a link between the picturesque Abigails 
of Pope’s “Betty” type and the commonplace or tawdry soubrettes 
.’ represented by ‘‘ Jenkins,” or ‘‘ Dawson,” ‘‘ Dupont,’ or ‘‘ Schmidt.” 
Sally Judd was not a dame de compagnie as imperious, whimsical and 
saucy as her mistress, neithér was she an enterprising hairdresser’s or 
milliner’s assistant, whose merit lay in her fingers, or, at farthest, in her 
eyes. Sally could not only say her church catechism and the responses 
in her prayer-book by heart, read and write and cast up accounts, she 
could bake and brew, distil scents and medicine, besides being an adept 
at plain sewing. She had some experience of real human life; she was 
trustworthy and sensible; though not a dame de compagnie, she was a 
companionable woman. 

Sally, sitting in her good, sober gown, white apron and cap, sewing 
busily, responded to her mistress’s appeal. 

“There is a travelling chariot just entering the inn yard, Lady 
Catherine, and a party of five officers alighting.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, how late they will be,” Lady Catherine clasped her 
hands and regretted, disinterestedly ; ‘‘ they will miss the opening by the 
Master and her Grace and all the earlier sets.” 

“But you will not miss em, my lady.” Sally comforted her mistress 
with a short, half-bashful compliment. 
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‘Who, I? I daresay I shall not notice the naughty men who come 
late. I shall have more to do.” 

Lady Catherine pretended to give herself airs, laughing joyously at 
the pretence. But Lady Catherine did notice these late-comers in spite 
of everything—her own triumphant success, among other impediments, 
—partly because the strangers were worthy of notice, partly because 
there is a fate and a Providence in men and women’s destinies. 

Lady Stukely joined Lady Catherine, as desirable a chaperon as could 
be made by wisdom, reputation, the hoary crown of a high head, the: 
splendour of the brocade, lace, and jewels,—above all the finish of the 
manners of the old régime, and individually by the innate truth and 
tenderness of a staunch old spirit, which no long apprenticeship to 
worldly ways could render more than superficially worldly. 

The ladies walked as the evening was fine, and in the lingering 
inadvertent homeliness of the artificial world on this side of the Channel, 
which capped the mock simplicity maintained by a violent effort on the 
revolutionized shores of France. Lady Stukely and her grand-daughter 
were attended by a couple of men-servants, to prevent their being too 
pressingly waited on by a crowd of respectable admirers among the towns- 
people, whom such a spectacle entranced “ mightily,”’ to the doors of the 
Assembly Rooms. Later in the evening, the same townspeople would 
not think it beneath their dignity to get up, on the Pantiles without, rival 
country-dances to those of the nobility and gentry within, jigged blithely 
to the music, floating through the open windows, of the one instrumental 
band. Was it not a social world, though it was also a world of extrava- 
gance, excess, sometimes of vile debauchery, on which the setting sun 
shone between fifty and sixty years ago ? 

The due buzz of admiration had been given on Lady Catherine’s 
entrance, the due throng of solicitations for the honour of an introduction, 
and the felicity of being her partner, had followed. Other stars of the 
season—the beautiful Miss Heathcotes, understood to be penniless adven- 
turesses, but so much the rage, and so likely to wed, in unwary moments, 
enamoured dukes, or earls at least, that rash squires could not refrain 
from singeing their wings, Miss Larkins, the great city heiress, for when 
were city heiresses not in the field? and they were more conspicuous, 
more marked by mammon ugliness in a former than in the present gene- 
ration — subsided discreetly, or with a little unavailing angry twinkle 
giving way to the unmistakeable rising sun. 

Lady Stukely, after taking care to do a little severe weeding to the 
candidates for her grand-daughter’s notice, saw her present task in a 
manner happily ended, and her goal attained. She delegated its slight 
remaining duties to qualified allies, and in consideration of her own years 
and honourable labours, allowed herself to be seated at the principal card 
table. There Lady Stukely arranged her cards like a high-bred con- 
noisseur in card playing, who had played at the loo table of the late 
Princess Emily, and was elegant rather than offensive in taking snuff after 
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the fashion of Queen Charlotte herself, while she received a more fragrant 
incense to sweeten the tit-bits of scandal between the deals, in the 
assurance of this night's establishment of her grand-daughter’s prospects. 
Now and then Lady Stukely turned her glass lovingly on her charge, and 
there was Lady Catherine, fair as a lily, and fresh as a rose, with that 
feather of hers nodding and beckoning in fine majesty and harmony. 
The girl was really dancing, not walking, with tripping, bounding feet, by 
the aid of an interminable succession of happy, gallant, and—as Lady 
Stukely took care—fitting partners down the central alleys and up the 
side vistas of double performances of the Triumph and the White Cockade, 
the genuine English country-dances still holding their ground against the 
mongrel quadrille which had displaced the courtly minuet. Waltzing had 
been brought over into England before the wane of the Great Empire, 
and of the first famous waltzers at Almacks, there was one at least, who, 
like Sir Christopher Hatton of Elizabethan memories, whatever he might 
owe to his heels, was not to risk his whole fame on them. But such 
ladies as Lady Stukely were slow to award their patronage, in the persons 
of their young daughters and grand-daughters, to round dances. 

Lady Catherine did not weary. She was so naive as to admire the 
chalked boards and the decoration of the ceiling, as well as the company ; 
the increasing smell of white soup and negus did not disgust her, but she 
was never too engrossed to notice the various entrances into the rooms to 
the last—that of a party of officers, no doubt, the same Sally Judd had 
seen alighting in the inn-yard. 

The group was made up of several marked men of rank and fashion, 
imposing, from their easy, nonchalant, critical air, if from nothing else ; 
advanced as the evening was, their progress up the crowded room created 
a new sensation. Soon Lady Catherine experienced that she had a 
formidable rival as the observed of all observers, not only in the group 
where union was strength, but in its central figure, a dark, bold, bright- 
looking young man, wearing gracefully enough the uniform of a staff 
officer. Who washe? What had he done, to be on a staff at his age? 
Was he indeed the Lord Robert Luttrel, a son of the Duke of Salop’s ? 
—the same son who had done so dashing a thing in the course of the taking 
and burning of Copenhagen last year, and he, a mere boy, from his 
mother’s apron-string? Yes; and it was said he was a favourite of Sir 
Arthur’s, and now he had come across from Portugal, only ten days ago, 
with dispatches. He was fresh from the seat of war and the glorious 
victory of Vimiera, the supposed bearer of news of friend and foe—private 
and political—of the rival kings, Ferdinand and Joseph; of Wellesley, 
Crawford, and Hill; of Junot, Kellermann, Murat, though he might well 
have been many a league from these worthies. 

What was any heroine—lovely, young Lady Catherine, heiress of 
Oxham, even, to such a hero? -It ought to have been hard to have her 
honours snatched from her, and more than divided with another, on the 
very first night of her reign ; but Lady Catherine, though accustomed to 
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be made much of, delighted to confer favour and afford delight, and had a 
magnanimous soul at seventeen. With but the most infinitesimal and 
transient pang, at which she laughed and blushed the next moment, she 
fell unresistingly into the background, as her neighbours had done before 
her ; nay, went before them in hurrying with the hurrying multitude to 
offer her gracious homage to the king, in whose honour she was a deposed 
queen. 

Lady Catherine suffered from the scarlet-fever epidemic of the 
period. She had imbibed the infection from so mature a patient as 
Lady Stukely, who, discreet in all else, was a red-hot patriot; as warlike 
in her proclivities as if she had been the aged widow of a fighting baron 
of the eleventh or twelfth century, and not of a peaceful, turnip-growing, 
road-mending viscount, who had belonged properly to the eighteenth 
century, ere it was convulsed by the French Revolution. Lord Robert 
was the first real live hero that Lady Catherine’s lustrous eyes had rested 
and feasted on; and she discovered, within a very few minutes of review- 
ing his perfections, that it was far better to have found a hero than to be 
a heroine, to give glory than to receive it. What! had that sunburnt 
eager face, not above four or five years older than her own, looked bravely 
and without blanching on scenes of horror and affright, while the slim, 
almost boyish body stood unwaveringly the brunt of hail-storms of shot, 
and charges of bayonets, keeping its post and rallying the troops behind, 
till a commanding officer, who had received his death-wound, was 
dragged out of fire, to die in the shelter of the stack of wood which served 
for house and bed, and the last fainting memories of home. Lady 
Catherine’s eyes grew larger, her face rosier, and then her generous 
sympathy had its reward. 

After strolling a little up and down, staring merrily—not impudently— 
in return for the stares he got, chatting frankly with those who were 
presented to him, only elevating his eyebrows occasionally at the questions 
addressed to him, and being guilty of but a few irresistible canards, Lord 
Robert’s eye was caught by the face and figure of Lady Catherine 
Fortescue. He stopped short, smitten like an impulsive boy, not knowing 
who she was, like a barbarian from the wars, bent on improving his 
opportunity, like the spoilt child of fortune that he had been. 

‘¢ Who is that lovely girl—that divine creature ?” 

‘‘ Lady Catherine Fortescue—young beauty—high rank—great fortune 
—just come out;—Tunbridge had the honour of her bursting bloom ;—first 
appearance in the rooms this very night—tremendous impression—nothing 
like it since the Gunnings—Maulesdale, Sir Raaf, Five-bar Meredith, 
greatest catches here—all been attracted, flattering in the train—all 
caught, who knows?” was the information communicated in emphatic 
fragments to the inquirer. 

‘“‘ By George !’’ protested the hero—it was uncertain whether he swore 
by the king or the saint; taking in everything, one would have said by 
the king—I must dance with her.” 
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‘‘ Im—possible; engaged three, six, nine deep. Old dragon of a grand- 
mother, Lady Stukely, inspected and fixed the engagements.” 

‘¢ Then I shan’t dance with any other lady,” threatened Lord Robert, 
in a pet, preparing to loll sulkily against the wall. 

In the first glow of his herodom, and of the satellites’ hero-worship, to 
thwart and vex Lord Robert as if he were an ordinary mortal was not to 
be thought of. The Duke of Salop’s son—this son the fighter of his 
country’s battles, the conquering hero, or at least the hero who would 
conquer in the end—deserved better at the hands of his grateful admirers. 
One obliging fellow flew to the master of the ceremonies to make known 
to him the dilemma; another, an elderly enthusiast, a friend of Lady 
Stukely’s, apprized her of the laurels which she and Lady Catherine were 
in danger of losing, and whispered to the guardian and grandmother that 
Lord Robert, though a younger son, inherited a good estate in Sussex 
from his maternal grandfather; a third, the shrewdest helper of all, 
observed that one of Lady Catherine’s promised partners had forgotten 
himself and her, and was incapable of profiting by his good fortune (a 
casualty not unheard-of in those days), having in the meantime indulged 
in such rash potations in the refreshment-room that he had been carried 
senseless from the field to his lodgings, along with other vanquished men 
overtaken by the same evil hap. What so easy as for Lord Robert, by 
these combined forces, to step into the vacant shoes of his unconscious 
predecessor hors de combat ? 

Lord Robert danced with Lady Catherine, certainly without shirking 
a couple of the two overflowing sets. Then he stood beside her looking 
at her, leaning over her, talking to her, till all the other couples had 
danced loyally and exultingly after the couple of the night. In the 
advantage of establishing innocent familiarity in the matter of rational 
acquaintance, these old-fashioned country-dances were, in comparison with 
modern dances, what stage-coach was to railway travelling. In evidence, 
recall how Henry Tilney had opportunity to play with and fall in love with 
the tastes of Catherine Morland, and how Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet 
even discussed and disputed principles, all between the “ cross hands and 
down the middle and up again.” 

Next, by another stroke of a benign destiny, that dance concluded 
just as the signal was given for supper, and Lord Robert had the supreme 
happiness of escorting Lady Catherine to the supper-room, of serving her 
with chicken and claret cup, and of convincing himself, more and more 
to his own undoing and enslavement, kow perfect his companion was in 
more than her young beauty or her gifts of fortune. How unaffected, 
how ingenuous, what a good listener he found her! She did not compel 
him to rack his brains and go back to last year’s topics —what she 
thought of Catalani’s singing and Young’s playing, for the great Yorkshire 
election and Sir Francis Burdett’s triumphal car, would not have been 
much in a young lady’s way. He might have stumbled on the Duchess 
of Brunswick’s arrival in the country, and what effect the event might 
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have on the differences in a certain royal household. All women, young 
and old, were interested in a man and wife’s quarrels. But he was saved 
the trouble. Lady Catherine was prepared to hang breathless on his 
stories of transports, disembarkations, marches, and bivouacs among cork 
trees and vineyards ; above all, of a pitched battle. She put quick, intel- 
ligent questions in the sweetest of voices, laughed melodiously, turned 
away her Rubens’ or Reynolds’ head in its hat and feather, to hide the 
tender moisture which dimmed her bright eyes, when he knew his own 
were wet, as he entcred into the tragic spirit of some of his narratives, 
and talked with a little faltering in his simple cloquence. 

Lady Catherine came back from her first ball with a head as nearly 
turned and a heart as nearly lost as ever Lady Catherine’s or young 
beauty’s head and heart were in danger of capitulation on the first 
summons. Why, Lady Stukely had not been proof against the spell! 
Her own old head and heart were not quite in her keeping after all she had 
greedily swallowed of ‘‘the handsomest, best-matched young couple that 
eyes were ever set on;”” of ‘‘the old fascinating romance in love at first 
sight warming the heart;”’ of ‘‘ Dan Cupid’s being worth all the heralds 
and gentlemen-ushers in the world, at the same time when they and Dan 
shook hands and walked in good-fellowship, it was a sight for an admiring 
universe—a sight almost more than this great human quality-world could 
stand without dying of envy ;”’ of ‘none but the brave deserving the fair, 
from the days of Alexander downwards.” But Lady Stukely was old, and 
a little worn out with all this success and unexpected excitement. She 
retired to rest so soon as she had reached her lodging. 

Lady Catherine, too young to feel fatigue, to entertain a doubt, all 
palpitating with emotion—very naturally, but very suddenly and swiftly, 
awakened, could not go to bed and to sleep immediately, and wanted to talk 
over her adventures, to recount what she could of her impressions. In her 
brotherless, sisterless state she had none to talk to but Sally Judd, and so 
to Sally, considerably overcome with sleep, yet with patience and interest 
to spare, as she unfastened Lady Catherine’s dress and brushed her hair, — 
Lady Catherine sat and prattled about the ball. And Sally was sharp 
enough to remark how perpetually the name of Lord Robert Luttrel—‘ the 
gallant young soldier from the Peninsula, you know, Sally ’—slipped out, 
late as had been Lord Robert’s attendance at the rooms, how his figure 
superseded and overshadowed other figures, how Lady Catherine’s cheeks 
and eyes burned and glowed as she mentioned him. 

Sally said to herself, in her plain way, ‘“‘The business is done. My 
mistress has met her master if so be he choose to be the happiest and one 
of the powerfullest gentlemen in England. It’s like he'll consent, for 
Lady Catherine and Oxham are not gifts to be cast away. Shouldn’t I 
like to get a look at him! but that will come in good time.” 

Even after Sally had been dismissed, Lady Catherine could not come 
down from her giddy height of happiness, but flitted about in her 
white dressing-gown with her twinkling bare feet, reproaching herself for 
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not settling to say her prayers, peeping out at the stars, opening the 
window an inch for a little air. It was at that moment when, retreating 
hastily from the sound of the last feet of the ball-goers on the Pantilces 
below, that Lady Catherine detected a quick step, which all at once 
lingered. At the same time she distinguished a well-remembered voice 
that had thrilled her not two hours before, in the pauses of the interminable 
dance, and amidst the clatter of forks and knives and tongues in the supper- 
room. ‘The voice said now (could she forgive its loud openness and vehe- 
ment assertion ?), ‘‘Is this where she lives? By George! I shall never 
rest till I have secured her for my wife.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ANOTHER MEETING. 


Very little more was called for in order that Lord Robert might fulfil his 
pledge. <A few promenades on the Pantiles, the Assemblies, a morning 
service at church, a bewitching gipsey tea among the frowning, yawning, 
tangled beauties of the High Rocks, a delightful dreamy ride through oak 
and birch coppice, and high green hollies to the ruins at Bayham, were 
all the occasions on which Lady Catherine and Lord Robert saw each 
other, before the two promised to become one, and to be true to each other 
for life and death. 

Lord Robert rejoined the army; Lady Catherine was presented at 
Court, where she was rallied by royal lips on her interest in the war, and 
went through her first season. Four or five years of lovers’ separation 
followed. Then, like a thunder-clap in a summer sky, unclouded as it had 
seemed the moment before, the blow fell—so simple a blow, yet so grievous 
and manifold in its consequences, a trial so difficult to realize in our days 
of merciful modifications and compensations. 

Fifty or sixty years since sounds so short a time for us to go back and 
regard with wonder and pity troubles which hardly come near the present 
generation, working on natures which were not trained as ours have been. 
Yet not more than sixty years ago the entire colony of New South Wales 
was in danger of perishing from a single sailing vessel’s not arriving in time 
to supply the colonists with a fresh store of provision to replace their last 
ounces of musty flour and salt pork. 

Jenner had lived to receive a vote of thirty thousand pounds from 
Parliament ere this, but small-pox was still, what God forbid it should be 
again, one of the scourges of the human race. This scourge met Lady 
Catherine face to face, waiting in her youth, bloom, and happiness for her 
lover, whom she was persuaded—not in audacity and arrogance, but in 
sheer inexperience—Heaven must spare. The small-pox spared her life 
and sight, but took everything besides, save what belonged to that 
immortal part of her which neither plague nor pestilence could reach ; the 
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small-pox branded her as St. Dunstan is said to have seared with hot irons 
the face of the Saxon maiden, Elgitha, before setting her free to risk an 
encounter with her royal lover. 

At twenty-one, Lady Catherine Fortescue was a bodily wreck, sickly, 
emaciated, her exquisite complexion irretrievably ruined, her delicate 
features coarsely blurred, her fine eyes heavy and dim ; at her age, in her 
circumstances, belonging to a class and to a stage of civilization in which 
personal advantages were very potent, the sentence of reverse was 
frightful. 

Lady Catherine rose so far to meet it. The first time she was able, 
her trembling hand caught up her gold pen. She had often twirled it 
happily in her white fingers, considering what pretty, bashfully restrained, 
but transparently-loving phrases she should use to her ardent lover, whose 
effusions, however debateable in grammar and orthography, never failed 
in passionate recollections of her beauty, and anticipations of its perfec- 
tion, with fervent vows of allegiance to the balsam cheek, the dove-grey 
eyes, the rosebud of a mouth, the soft warm cloud of brown hair—all of 
which had suffered eclipse and transformation to the drawn purple lips, 
and the thinned locks. 

Now Lady Catherine wrote straight to the point :— 


‘‘T have had the small-pox, to my great grief, for your sake, as well as 
for my own, since, though I have recovered, I am quite altered—I doubt, 
even, if you would know me again. At least, you would never more call 
mevyour little beauty. I have become a very plain girl, My mirror told 
me so whenever I was allowed to look into it, and my friends could not 
deny the evidence. In addition, I fear my health is shattered, I continue 
to be so weak and to have so many ailments. I know you are sorry for 
me, as I am sorry for you in your disappointment, but as neither you nor 
I could have anticipated the melancholy end to our plans, I do not think 
it is right—believe me, I recoil from binding you to a marred lot that God, 
who sent it to me, will give me strength to bear alone. But at your age, 
in our rank, with its obligations, to persist in tying yourself to a dis- 
figured, dull, and fretful invalid (for I am all that, Lord Robert), would 
not only be very foolish, it would be unsuitable and injurious. Don't 
let your generosity mislead you. Take back your word, and I shall take 
back mine. I shall never blame you, even in thought. I shall always 
take the deepest interest in your welfare, and perhaps one day we may 
meet as friends. I am not fit to write more, except that I pray God to 
bless you, now and ever. 
‘¢Caruertne TorTESCUE.” 

If there is anything hard, stiff, and unnatural in this letter, remember 
that it was written by a creature not only stricken, but gagged. Lord 
Robert realised that, when he replied in gallant indignation—not resent- 
ment—that no change in his Lady Catherine could make any change in 
him. He should only hold her dearer for what the world and she might 
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err and esteem her loss. He would not restore her her word, though she 
restored him his twenty times. Had such a proposal come from a man, 
though he had been Lord Robert’s commander-in-chief, Lord Robert would 
have considered it so heavy a reflection on him as a man and gentleman 
that he would have had the proposer ‘“ out’’ before the day was done, 
risking a court-martial. But to stop Lady Catherine’s dear mouth, he 
would move heaven and earth to get leave, or he would be tempted to 
take French leave and share the fate of Sir Home Popham and his 
squadron. He would marry her out of hand, and have her off with him 
to recruit in a mild climate, at Lisbon, or nearer the forces, where many 
English ladies ventured to take up their abode and make English colonies, 
to be within reach of their husbands. 

Poor young Lady Catherine in her twenty-second year was comforted a 
little by that warm, swaggering letter which she read, till it was so wasted 
by severe wear and tear that she had to encase it in two tiny boards, 
bound with blue ribbon, in order that it might be preserved to be buried 
with her. (Was it buried with her, after all?) But in the meantime she 
began to look up faintly, to have some heart in her recovery, some hope in 
her life. There was reviving trust, struggling successfully with despair in 
her pathetic question to her faithful Sally. 

‘*Do you think Lord Robert will be able to bear the sight of me, 
Sally? He cared so much for my looks; men put so much weight on 
looks. They were all that he had time or perhaps inclination to see in 
me. But if he never thought of Oxham, and you know he was too noble 
and true to do that, don’t you think it is just possible that he may not 
heed my looks, and care only for me—that part of me which is left to love 
him so?” 

Lady Stukely was pleased, though she was also dubious and nervous. 
Then Lord Robert sent a courier express to announce that he had got 
leave, he would sail in a few days, and if his packet were not caught by 
the enemy, he would be in England at the heels of his messenger before 
February was ended. But as he must be out in Spain again early in 
April, he urged that every preparation should be made beforehand, and 
his bride ready to marry on a moment’s warning, and start like a soldier’s 
wife with her husband on his campaigning. 

Lady Stukely and Lady Catherine were gone with the first breath of 
spring to Tunbridge Wells to try what the waters would do to retrieve 
the desolation of disease, as people had recourse then to mineral wells for 
all trivial and all fatal complaints of the most widely varied type—vapours, 
consumption, gout, atrophy, crediting the waters with miraculous power 
which only an angel troubling them could have conferred. Tunbridge 
Wells out of season was as good a locality as another for the celebration 
of a marriage, which, even without regard to its history, was to be con- 
summated quietly and speedily in the temporary reaction of fashion from 
the splendid coach-and-six, twelve best men and twelve best maids, troops 
of friends and heaps of livery of the Grandisonian era. But Tunbridge 
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Wells in spring,—before primroses were thick as daisies on every grassy 
bank, blue-bells gemming each dingle, cuckoos calling in the Penshurst 
and the Erridge woods,—was another place from Tunbridge in the 
bounty of autumn. It was bare as its hop poles, and bleak as its 
common. 

Yet marriage was never so abridged of joyous honour and festivity, 
or even so clogged with drawbacks, the scene of it was never so ungenial 
as to prevent its being the one marriage in the world to its own particular 
bride. Let it be ever so shorn and spoiled, it will serve to occupy and 
interest her in its details for days and weeks beforehand. This peculiarly 
feminine fascination was a boon to Lady Catherine, above all at the date 
when Lord Robert announced himself as near as Dover, where he was to 
sleep and recruit from a stormy voyage, purposing to post to Tunbridge 
Wells so as to reach it two days before the wedding-day, and one day 
before their graces of Salop, and sundry lords and ladies Luttrel, 
travelling in their family coach, arrived for the same happy event. 

Lady Catherine was fain to tax to the uttermost her slight strength, 
with the arrangement of pelisses and morning gowns, wraps, mails, the 
procuring of the special license, the reading of the marriage settlement, 
the bridal chariot, the hotels where it was to stop, the accommodation for 
Sally Judd, (how Lady Catherine clung to Sally) and Lord Robert's 
man in the rumble, the letters which were to be written to Lady Stukely 
from ship-board, and in the moment of landing in a foreign city,—all to 
escape the thought of the imminent meeting which had been imagined 
in every way except the one way in which it came about, and longed for 
till the longing died out in sick reluctance. 

By a species of instinct and unspoken sense of fitness, such as belongs 
to a sensitive temperament, Lady Catherine had dressed herself for the 
occasion in a costume as far removed as possible from that of the soft 
white crape and shining white satin hat with its nodding feather in which 
she had danced before Lord Robert at his first ball. The cold spring 
winds and her feeble health, together with the hour just after noon, 
afforded excuse for the poor young woman’s shrouding her defects in what 
was then called a great coat of dark bottle-green cloth, trimmed with 
black fur, to which belonged a plaited frill tied by a neckerchief up to 
her ears, and a round cap drawn down to her nose. In this guise Lady 
Catherine looked like a living mummy when she rose cold and trembling 
at the sound of carriage wheels dashing up and stopping at the door. 
Lady Catherine had proffered an irresistible request to her grandmother 
that the interview with her bridegroom should be private. Thus alone 
and unsupported—not hurrying with flying feet and panting breath, but 
- standing nailed to the floor of the artificial, flimsy, lodging-house drawing- 
room, Lady Catherine heard again with sharpened, strained sense, after 
all that had come and gone, his voice with its mellowness roughened 
by anxiety and eagerness, his step spurning the space between them, 
resounding and drawing nearer, till he burst into the room—a man in the 
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first flush of manhood, radiant with strength, power, grace, warm 
passion, all the more radiant, as it seemed, for the glow of agitation in 
which he presented himeelf. ‘That glow of agitation blinded Lord Robert 
for a moment, as he sprang forward open armed to the solitary shrinking 
figure. Then his sun-burnt colour waned to a dusky pallor, his eyes 
opened wide, his lips dropped apart as he stopped short for a second, like 
a man who had received a revelation and been stunned and confused by 
it as by a staggering blow, before he clasped and wrung the damp, 
shivering hands extended towards him. 

‘‘My God!” he groaned, ‘‘I did not think it had been so bad as 
this.” 

He could have bitten his tongue out the next moment for that speech. 
It had escaped him unawares on the impulse of the moment, according to 
the nature of the man, exactly as he had cried out on that autumn night, 
‘“‘ By George! I shall never rest till I have secured her for my wife.” His 
was no unkindly, though neither was it a self-contained, delicately sensi. 
tive nature. 

He did all that a man miserably constrained and awkward, at the 
same time with a young man’s restiveness under an utterly new and 
strange experience of dismay and anguish, could do to efface the recollec- 
tion of the words from the blighted, chill woman beside him during the rest 
of the interview, and in the company of their friends in the course of the 
evening and the following day. He discussed his plans with vehement 
fluency, he galloped furiously through the spirit-stirring narratives of the 
war, and still he was able to enter keenly into home news, never flagging 
in his questions, bitten with insatiable curiosity whether it referred to 
chronic riots in the manufacturing districts, to the rebuilding of Covent 
Garden Theatre, or to fresh walking feats on the part of the renowned 
Captain Barclay. He kept up the ball, he permitted no dangerous pause 
either to himself or his neighbours, no moment for intolerable comparison 
and reflection. He was hoarse with feverish speaking ; he was dead tired 
by unaccustomed mental effort. 

He had contrived to be even wildly gay, and he had not succcedced 
in deceiving, not to say himself, but Lady Catherine, or any living 
being deeply interested in the drama, after it was too late to retract. 
Above all, it was much too late for the bride, who, notwithstanding 
the quick ageing of the tribulation of a few months, was still a timid, 
docile young woman to stand forward singly, outraging all authority 
and precedent, and break off the marriage with all its preparations 
completed, to be solemnized within twenty-four hours. Lady Catherine 
could not tear up the marriage settlements, burn the special license, dismiss 
in dudgeon their Graces of Salop and the branches of the Luttrel family 
accommodated in the Salop coach, and scandalize Lady Stukely by sending 
back to the wars from which he had been torn, to play his part and get 
his portion of this world’s goods, however burdened, the innocent bride- 
groom who, in the circumstances of the case, would be exposed to the chief 
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blame, mortification, and ridicule of the miserable failure. No, however 
Lord Robert might have been brought to welcome the release had he been 
fully enlightened and convinced at an earlier stage of the proceedings, he 
would never consent to accept the alternative at this date. Like most 
hot-headed, simple-hearted, blustering men, he was vain and arrogant, and, 
though not rendered thin-skinned by excessive, essential refinement, he 
was very much alive to the scorn and laughter of his fellows. He had 
written chivalrously in his first dim glimpse of Lady Catherine’s misfor- 
tune, that he would not hesitate to call out every man who should suggest 
his giving her up. If she gave him up at the eleventh hour he would 
grind his teeth and prepare to fight all round the whole world whom he 
suspected of grinning and sneering at his discomfiture. 

No final breaking-off of the marriage could be in those days, to those 
people—not with Lady Catherine cut to the quick with her pride—and the 
young, gracious, kindly girl had, without knowing it, been proud in her 
own way—laid in the very dust, her moral nature frozen in its vitals. The 
rupture was impossible, though the Duke of Salop was moved to elevate 
his chin, let fall his eyeglass, and murmur to his congenial first-born, 
‘‘ Heavens! what a pill it is for a boy like poor Bob to swallow, though he 
has Oxham to gild the pill.” Though Lady Stukely, in the retirement of 
her darkened room and great bed, beat her hands together and cried weakly 
Ly way of comforting hersclf, too, out of the treasure-house of her experi- 
ence ‘* the lad was a fine lad, and he is staunch, atleast he will not rob or 
beat my Kitty.” 


CIUAPTER IIL 
Tue Last MEETING. 


Comp.etr change of scene and the climate of Portugal and Spain did not 
suit Lady Catherine. The crushed and wounded woman was far from 
popular among the half Bohemian military set to which, while morbidly 
shrinking from strangers, she was introduced. Even the pity excited by 
the sad story written on her young face, together with the honour due to 
her rank, rapidly passed into the careless contempt which coarse minds 
are apt to feel when they are constrained to pity, and when, at the same 
time, the privileges which they would respect, remain unclaimed. Lord 
Robert, on the contrary, was exccedingly popular as a frank, high-spirited 
young man, who had kept his word at all hazards, and the skeleton at 
whose feast was keenly appreciated. His gentlemanlike forbearance with 
his wife’s peculiarities was loudly commended, while the avoidance of and 
repugnance to Lady Catherine, which underlay the indulgence, was over- 
looked and escaped remark. 

Within a year, by mutual consent, and quite as much by her will as by 


Lord Robert’s, Lady Catherine returned with Sally Judd to England. 
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Lady Catherine was not without a call of duty summoning her home, 
for Lady Stukely was on her death-bed, the lingering, painless, pathetically 
peaceful death-bed, in all the centuries, of honest Christian old age long 
reconciled to its adversaries. Lady Catherine waited dutifully and 
lovingly by the bed to which, day and night, summer and winter, came 
without the prospect of change to the aged woman, save the great change 
through death and the grave. Like all such watchers by such beds, Lady 
Catherine found the noise, the strife, the very bitterness of life, stilled and 
sweetened in the half-solemn, half-sweet, wholly human and familiar calm- 
ness. Then came another of the turning-points in Lady Catherine’s life— 
one of those turning-points silent in proportion to their importance, and 
which are, for the most part, better left in silence. 

After Lady Stukely’s death Lady Catherine began to cultivate her privi- 
leges, duties and tastes, languidly and fitfully at first, always more steadily 
and successfully. These duties included returning to society, to which her 
rank and fortune gave her an unforfeited passport, and exchanging civilities 
with the Salop family, for nothing had happened which could legally 
dissolve Lady Catherine’s marriage, and she was still to be considered and 
coveted by Lord Robert’s family as a rich, childless wife, who, if Oxham 
must eventually go back to a Fortescue, had yet enough in her power to 
render desirable the bridging over the gulf of incompatibility between her 
and Lord Robert. 

Lady Catherine improved greatly in health and brightened altogether 
—she was still under five-and-twenty—until she attained the neutral tint 
of being regarded as a high-bred example in the right ordering of a great 
establishment, a judge and ally in the church services established to 
convert the heathenness of the land, and in the elementary schools which 
Hannah More was employed in setting a-going to inform the people's 
dense ignorance, in cottage aids, in simple literature and art, flowers 
and needle-work. Lady Catherine took younger unmarried women under 
her chaperonage to county and town balls, to the play, to an auction, or an 
archery meeting—at the last she would distribute the prizes and be spoken 
of as pleasant-looking in her ladyhood and good-nature, in spite of her 
plainness. She resided chiefly at her own country-house of Oxham, which 
had not received its master. There Lady Catherine’s rooms were not only 
stately but cheerful and animated with their pleasant home and country 
view, with her birds, her pug, her Angola cat, her plants, her books, her 
worsted work. These rooms were as different as possible from Lady 
Catherine’s checrless, foreign apartments—empty of occupation, devoid of 
ornament—where she had lodged with her husband, and he had paid her 
freezing, goading visits of ceremony. 

For outward interest, at Oxham Lady Catherine had her friendly neigh- 
bours in general, and her rector in particular; her poultry, pet little cows 
and ponies, as well as pet village maids and lads, old men and women, all 
the innocent kindly ties of an innocent, kindly woman. 

Time wore on. Lady Catherine heard the public news from rumour 
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and the newspapers. Lord Robert was marching and picquetting under 
broiling suns and rainy moons, reconnoitring by hedges and in ditches, 
faring on chance fare, playing his part in bloody battles and desperate 
assaults, having the shine taken out of the man as well as out of his 
uniform. The peace of 1814 came and the allies were in Paris where Lord 
Robert tarried with other disengaged gentlemen. Another whirlwind 
broke over the world when the lion was loose again, and the destiny of a 
quarter of the world to be settled once more. The battle of Waterloo 
followed, with the hurrying of frantic couriers east and west, north and 
south, to Russia, Italy, England and America, and with one little quaintly, 
coldly formal, yet familiar, school-boy note to Lady Catherine beginning 
‘*Dear Lady Catherine,’ and ending ‘‘ Your obedient servant, Robert 
Luttrel ’—certifying that a great battle had been fought and won, 
peace was about to be established at last, and Lord Robert Luttrel, 
whose name Lady Catherine bore, was among the triumphant survivors. 
A throb of duty and dignity, perhaps born of discipline, despatched that 
letter; a throb of duty and dignity acknowledged it fitly. Nay, more, 
when Lord Robert was safe back in England only to find that his agent, 
from having indulged freely in the land mania and other manias which 
collapsed with the peace, had spent the money which Lord Robert, not 
being a gambler who could gamble anywhere and at any odd moment, 
had been too continuously and busily engaged on active service to fail 
to spare, he was persuaded to apply through his agent and his wife’s 
agent for help from Lady Catherine! Why not? He had not robbed— 
not to say beaten her—even to the extent marriage might have permitted 
him todo. He had not wronged her wilfully. Destiny had been against 
them—a great mutual misfortune had separated them—he thought. It 
was true that he only proposed to borrow from Lady Catherine a loan 
to which she would have been heartily welcome from him, had she 
required or sought it, at any time all these years. 

Lady Catherine did not hesitate for a moment over this request. She 
wrote a generous letter; she sent immediate and imperative orders to 
her agent to do what he could for Lord Robert in his embarrassments 
incurred while he was serving his country. 

Lord Robert's circumstances were righted, and more years—a decade, 
two decades—slipped by rapidly, as the ycars gather momentum and 
speed, in multiplying, till they reach the appointed span of each man and 
woman. During the interval Lord Robert and Lady Catherine had not 
met again even in public, for they were not like a state couple compelled 
of necessity to parade their misery and make a mock show of polite 
greetings in high places and thoroughfares. 

Both lived mostly in the country at their different seats, where there 
were several shires linked together to form a barrier between them. When 
the lady and the gentleman were in town, naturally they were in different 
sets. They heard of each other—shyly—and a little curiously; Lord 
Robert of Lady Catherine, as a good plain woman, who might have grown 
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twaddling and bigoted in his eyes, but who could be trusted not to dis- 
grace the shred of connection between them; Lady Catherine of Lord 
Robert, as roughened and louder (since even a Lord Robert may roughen 
and wax louder by campaigning), offering a rude version of a lordly 
bearing—a man somewhat given to violent exercise even of his lawful 
power, to excesses of temper in public and private, and addicted to those 
who might be stigmatized as boon companions in his man’s fastness of 
Chevington Friars, but still not by any means regarded as a man beyond 
the pale of society and social esteem. Sometimes comically petty details 
floated to the husband and wife of their respective ways and doings: how 
Lady Catherine would not consent to adopt a wig, but wore her own 
silvering hair under her turban or cap; how Lord Robert had shown the 
fiercest grizzled mutton-chop whiskers at the nearest assizes and assize 
ball; how Lady Catherine had founded a home for incurables, including 
the blind victims of smallpox; how Lord Robert had knocked down a 
refractory postboy—to be sure the postboy had been brutal to his horses as 
well as insolent to his employer—and after teaching the man a lesson in 
humanity and civility, Lord Robert had promptly administered a solatium 
in current coin of the realm. 

Then there came a time when Lord Robert, visiting within the county 
in which Oxham was situated, and hardened by long immunity to a 
painful, accidental encounter, ventured to follow the hunt so near to his 
wife’s gates, that when he was badly thrown, hers happened to be the 
nearest house within several miles. 

The members of the hunt who were on the spot, and who knew the 
gentleman and his story, consulted together and fidgeted a good deal 
before they arranged that he should be carried to Oxham. They did not 
apprehend the fall to be fatal, though ribs were broken and: unknown 
internal injuries loomed in the background, but delay and such insufficient 
accommodation as any of the neighbouring farm-houses could afford, might 
well have the worst consequences in the case of a heavy elderly man, 
whose constitution had been tried by active foreign service. It was quite 
within men’s memories how the late Duke of Dorset had met with 
his accident when hunting with Lord Powerscourt’s harriers over in 
Treland, and had risen without assistance, and run half-a-dozen yards 
across the furrows before he staggered and fell to rise no more. 

In the meantime Lord Robert had recovered his senses, and was fit to 
be told what was the most likely place for a gentleman hurt on the hunt- 
ing-field to be taken to, and could enter his objections if his alienation 
from his wife were of such a nature that he could not seek shelter under 
her roof in circumstances when a man would not turn his enemy's dog 
from the door. 

Lord Robert made no objection. Perhaps his head was not clear yet, 
perhaps he was conscious of greater injuries than men guessed at, and 
judged that he might as well die at Oxham as elsewhere, if there were not 
a certain propriety in its master drawing his last breath there, though he 
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had never crossed the threshold before. Whatever the reason, after a 
moment’s thought, Lord Robert gave a gruff consent to the movement. 

Lady Catherine was from home for the day, gone to superintend her 
home for incurables, when the anxious group with Lord Robert on men’s 
shoulders in their centre, arrived, but the servants were ready to do the 
honours of the house in Lady Catherine’s absence, and to render every 
assistance. 

Sally Judd, a sagacious, responsible old woman, in her black silk 
gown and white silk shawl, was forward to help and relieve an old master 
and acquaintance. 

Lord Robert recognised Sally as she plied him with restoratives. 

‘‘ Well, how are you Sally? How has the world gone with you ?’* he 
inquired faintly, not proving himself abashed or overcome by more than 
pain and giddiness. 

‘‘ Middling well, my lord; but I’m main sorry that you’ve met with 
this toss,” answered Sally, discreetly. 

‘‘The old man,’’ was her verdict when she turned away, ‘I'll 
warrant his conscience feels none the guiltier nor the tenderer.” 

Sally, like many people, confounded conscience with capacity of 
feeling, and then, as if aware of her injustice, she added emphatically, 
‘¢ Which I never said Lord Robert was cither a very bad man, or a very 
bad master, but he was found wanting when he had to deal with himself 
and my lady, as they were pulled up and brought to book for what had 
brought and what kep’ ’em together ; and when they were like to go clean 
distraught with the beggary which the small-pox had left behind it for 
their portion. Lady Catherine has lived it down, and grown a well-to-do 
woman again—why should she not? But the two are crossing each 
other's paths afresh when—as sure as I ever seed it in a man’s eyes— 
there’s death in his path, let them doctors say what they will. Eh, it 
mun be no less than death that sends Lord Robert here at this hour of 
the day. What will my lady think ? daisy me knows the upshot!” 
finished Sally, appealing to a mystcrious and yet familiar oracle. 

The doctors, soon summoned, saw cause to dread such irreparable evil 
that they did not dare to precipitate matters by removing Lord Robert 
from the couch in the morning-room, Lady Catherine’s own room, to 
which he had been first taken in the confusion and consternation. There 
he dozed for the rest of the short autumn day, occasionally roused to take 
what medicines were tried by the assiduous watchers, occasionally rousing 
himself with a start of fitful recollection to the scene and circumstances. 
How different this room was from other rooms he recollected! He was so 
fond of animals that the ruling passion strong in death made him have a 
perception of the presence of Lady Catherine’s pets, and transported his 
half wandering imagination to her out-of-door favourites, which would have 
been his favourites too, or brothers and sisters to his favourites. He had 
entertained a boyish admiration for bright colours and pleasant outlines, 
though he had not known how, in amending the stiff, bare details of his 
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single-man’s house at Chevington Friars, tq put ‘in practice the taste 
which was now instinctively, and with an absence of the reasoning faculty, 
gratified. ‘By George! it’s nice—I have not seen so nice a room for a 
long time,’’ he muttered gently. In one of his waking moments Lord 
Robert’s eyes fell on the handwriting of a letter lying on the little table 
close to his couch, and it roused him with a sense of familiarity with the 
spider-legged characters. Surely that was his sister Jane’s handwriting ? 
How long was it since she had'written to him? Yet he and Jenny used 
to be good friends long ago. In his selfish bachelor and widower habits 
he had grown out of knowledge of the old place and the old people. 
Lady Catherine seemed to know more of them than he knew. 

Thus life and consciousness ebbed and flowed, and was sinking lower 
and lower, before Lady Catherine at last returned from her ‘ home,” and 
was told of who had been brought to her door, and in what state he came. 
After a great effort, she entered the room where he lay, while the doctors 
and attendants drew off to the farthest window, whispered and shrugged 
their shoulders imperceptibly—the men of them because they could not 
allow themselves any other display of feeling as a pendant to that of the 
women, who shook their heads and wiped their eyes, men and women 
turning their backs on the couple’s last meeting, to be quickly succeeded 
by a last parting. 

A final flash of intelligence sprang into Lord Robert’s eyes with Lady 
Catherine’s presence, and enagled him to take it in, in its entireness, 
for a brief moment. 

Lady Catherine was still in the dimity gown and garden bonnet in 
which she had gone on her accustomed morning avocations. Her face 
was simply what it would be in her coffin—a face deeply scarred and 
blemished by small-pox, but the blurredness of the features, the bleared- 
ness of the eyes, the scantiness of the hair, were gone with the recentness 
of the attack and the weak health which had helped to occasion them. Age 
had softened the destruction worked by disease as it softens most destruc- 
tions, and, like the grey lichens and mosses which cling to and surmount 
ruins, Lady Catherine’s white hair served as powder to touch tenderly and 
even to crown the wreck of her beauty. Her expression had passed from the 
intuitive gladness, and then the boundless despair of the girl, to the peace 
and freedom of the old woman who has learnt self-forgetfulness and with it 
self-respect, patience, sympathy. If Lord Robert had possessed the strength 
he could have rubbed his eyes, though he had but to shut them in order 
to recall the hopeless, forlorn girl in the neglected, ugly invalid dress who 
had been an intolerable offence to all his perceptions when she had been 
out with him in the Peninsula. 

Lady Catherine gazed down with brimming eyes and quivering lips on 
the prostrate figure of her once gallant bridegroom, on the helpless bulk, 
the swollen, discoloured face, the iron-grey hair damp and in disorder, the 
breathing becoming always more laboured and stertorous. 

“T am very, very sorry for your accident, Lord Robert,” she said 
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tremulously, touching him lightly in token of reconciliation, with an open, 
friendly, shaking old ivory hand. 

He answered her irrelevantly, and with a groan. 

‘‘ Lady Catherine,” he said, striving to keep steady the heavy eyes 
fixed upon her, ‘if you had been spared as you were when I knew you 
first (by heavens! you were the loveliest, sweetest creature), you would 
have been the happiest as well as the finest woman in England.” 

He spoke in a high strained key, as if he sought to make her believe 
so much in their mutual justification. 

‘¢ Ah! never mind ; that is all past,”’ she sighed, hastily. 

‘‘ Past,” he repeated in the same key; ‘‘and I am dead beat, but I 
wish that, knowing everything, I had it all to begin and do over 
again.” 

‘‘ The first thing that you have to do over again, is to get well and be 
about once more.” 

She tried to speak encouragingly while humouring his fancy. 

But Lord Robert had ceased to see or hear her. His beginning and 
doing all over again was not to be in this world! 
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“ORMOSA has ever been as great an object of terror to the sailors of the 
China seas as was Scylla to the Romans of old. Lying in the direct line 
between the southern and northern ports of China, and in the stormiest 
part of that typhoon-tossed ocean, it would, under any circumstances, 
present dangers to navigators of no ordinary kind. But add to this that 
the distance between the island and the mainland leaves little or no sea 
room in case of storm, but serves only as a funnel to collect and intensify 
the force of the wind, while the east coast—outside which sailing vessels 
are compelled to pass—is a series of rugged heights, without a sivgle 
harbour of any kind, and is inhabited by savage and inhospitable natives, 
and we have a picture of perils scarcely to be surpassed. During certain 
seasons of the year, storms arise with such rapidity and violence that tho 
eastern shore is strewn with the wrecks of hapless junks and vessels 
whose crews and cargoes are left to contend with the fury of the waves, 
and the even more hostile natives. There is reason to fear that the 
sailors of more than one English vessel have fallen victims to the savagery 
of the aborigines, who have unifcrmly treated in the same merciless 
fashion the survivors from Chinese and Japanese junks. Constant 
representations on the subject have been made by the Mikado’s Go- 
vernment to the Court of Peking, and the murder of fifty Japanese 
sailors, who were shipwrecked last year on the south-east coast of this 
island, was made an important point by the Embassy despatched last 
year to the Chinese capital. As is usual when complaints are made 
at Peking of the behaviour of natives in outlying districts, the Tsung-li- 
Yamun sheltered themselves behind the excuse that the native tribes in 
Formosa were virtually beyond their jurisdiction, and that therefore, 
though they abhorred the deed that had been committed, they were quite 
unable to inflict punishment for it. Somewhat to their surprise, the 
Mikado’s Government replied that, if that was so, they felt bound 
to take the law into their own hands; and, with that energy which has 
lately characterised Japanese movements, an expedition was fitted out, 
and has already landed in the incriminated district. How the matter will 
end it is difficult to say; but at present the disposition shown by a 
majority of the native tribes, and by the Chinese settlers, has been de- 
cidedly favourable to the invaders. The fact of this expedition being the 
first trial of the new military system and weapons recently adopted by the 
Japanese has attracted considerable attention to it in Hurope, and the 
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result will be watched with curiosity. On this occasion we do not intend 
to concern ourselves with the present warlike aspect of affairs, but rather 
to take advantage of the interest thus excited in Formosa to give some 
idea of its position, its inhabitants, and its products. 

Situated at a distance of about eighty or ninety miles from the main- 
land, its highest mountains can be easily recognised from the neighbouring 
eoast of the province of Fuh-keen. Its discovery, therefore, by the 
Chinese must have been contemporary with the first gaze directed sea- 
wards on a clear day by any of the early settlers in the districts about 
Amoy or Foochow. And so, when Chinese historians assert that its 
existence first became known to their ancestors in the year 1480, they 
probably mean that at that date emigrants from the mainland gained that 
footing on the island which they have never relinquished, and which has 
since developed into a system of constant encroachment, by which the 
level country has inch by inch passed from the ownership of the natives 
into the hands of the intruders. At all events, when the Japanese, two 
centuries later, attempted to establish a colony in the island, they found 
there a Chinese population sufliciently numerous to be formidable, and 
who, by the support they gave to the natives, succeeded in driving off 
these new bidders for the sulphur mines and camphor trees of Tormosa. 
Against the Dutch, who arrived off the coast in 1634, they were not so 
successful ; and, for a time, the European invaders were able to boast of 
a colony which threatened to compete with Macao for the carrying trade 
between China and the West. Dutch priesis proselytised the natives, 
Dutch engineers built forts and entrenchments, and Dutch merchants 
exchanged the products of the island for the merchandise of Europe aud 
of China. Then followed events of a nature which belongs peculiarly 
to the East. It chanced that near Amoy thero lived a Chinese tailor, 
named Iquorn, who, being of an adventurous turn of mind, launched into 
commercial speculations at Macao, and, finding profit in the foreign trade, 
visited the Dutch in Formosa, and waxed fat on the result. Having in 
this way acquired considerable wealth, he settled in Japan for a time, and 
there increased in riches to such an extent that his fleet was said to 
number three thousand sail. With this force at his back the quondam 
tailor was seized with a desire for empire. He turned his ploughshares 
into swords, and converted his merchant fleet into a piratical flotilla. For 
atime he paralysed the trade of Southern China, and subsequently—by 
means of some subtle diplomacy accompanied by a display of foree— 
gained possession of the province of Fuh-keen. But he was destined to 
fall into the net he had set for others. At anu evil moment he determined 
to visit Peking, in the hope of gaining the recognition of the new Tartar 
dynasty for his independent kingdom; but scarcely had he set foot in the 
capital when he was seized and cast into prison as a rebel. 

His son Koksinga, who on the forced retirement of Iquorn took pos- 
session of his goods, inherited a full share of his father’s love of predatory 
adventure; and, having learnt by experience the extreme difficulty of 
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gaining a secure footing on the mainland, sailed for Formosa and an- 
nounced his intention of establishing a kingdom for himself on that island. 
The Dutch resisted his landing, but ineffectually ; and, in 1661, they 
were driven out by the invader. In the course of the following year an 
expedition was sent out from Holland to recover the lost colony, but ‘ the 
floating castles’ were ignominiously defeated by the junks of the pirate, 
who died king of Formosa. His son and successor, however, failed to 
keep what his father had won; and, in 1683, the island finally fell again 
under Chinese rule. Although occupying an area nearly as large as that 
of Denmark, Formosa is reckoned only as a Prefecture, and is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Fuh-keen. The ‘“‘ Great Bay,” 
as the name Taiwan—given by the Chinese to the island from its shape— 
signifies, has always been a thorn in the side to the vice-regal Govern- 
ment. Though nominally under Chinese jurisdiction from north to south 
and from east to west, the mountain districts are still held by the native 
tribes, who administer their own laws, and who refuse to acknowledge 
fealty to the Tartar race. On the level country the Chinese emigrants 
have established themselves; the deputies of the Viceroy hold sway, but 
the limits of their jurisdiction are perfectly well understood, and are 
clearly defined, for the most part, by some natural boundary, such as a 
stream or a range of hills. Across this no Chinaman dare venture, unless 
he be provided with a pass from the neighbouring native chieftain; and 
the mountaineers, having a wholesome dread of the encroaching tendencies 
of the colonists, seldom encourage them to cross the border. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that the range of mountains which runs from 
north to south, dividing the island into two parts, forms the boundary 
between the possessions of the native tribes and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment; the latter holding sovereignty over the plains which stretch from 
the mountains westward to the sea, and the former maintaining their 
positions in the wild mountain tracts which separate the backbone of the 
island from the rocky shore of the eastern coast. 

From the days of Candidius and David Wright, in the seventeenth 
century, down to the present time, few foreigners have voluntarily visited 
the mountain fastnesses of the Formosan aborigines. The inducements 
to do so are very small, and the danger of venturing among them is con- 
siderable. Of trade there is none, and the jealousy with which they view 
the presence of foreigners serves to surround a sojourn among them with 
a considerable amount of risk. Who they are and whence they came is a 
disputed point; but it is plain that there is no affinity of race between 
them and the Chinese. Their features are more prominent, and they 
resemble much more nearly the Malays than their Tartar neighbours. 
Similarities have also been discovered between the dialects spoken among 
them and those employed in the Malay Peninsula. The probability is, 
therefore, that they are, equally with the Lolos of Burmah and the Mias- 
tsze of China, an offshoot from the Malay stock. At the present time 
they are divided into several tribes, each speaking a dialect of its own, 
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and each maintaining a separate political system. They are almost 
absolute strangers to reading and writing, and the only manuscripts which 
they are known to possess are some scrawling Kuropean letters, which are 
preserved by a tribe professing to be descended from the early Dutch 
settlers on the island, as an irrefragable proof of the authenticity of the 
tradition. The religion they profess takes the form of the grossest 
materialism. They believe that the world is governed by a good and an 
-evil spirit, each of whom is constantly striving for the mastery ; and that 
both are to be propitiated by presents and sacrifice. The priesthood is 
monopolised by women, who combine fortune-telling with their sacerdotal 
duties, and who exercise supreme power over their votaries by trading on 
their superstitious fancies, at the same time that they retain their hold 
over their affections by encouraging them, in the names of their gods, to 
give full vent to their passions. These priestesses—or Jnibs, as they are 
called—are consulted as oracles when any warlike expedition or under- 
taking of any magnitude is in contemplation, and a still further token 
from the gods is looked for in the movements of the bird Aidak. If troops 
meet an Aidak with a worm in its mouth, they go forward confident of 
victory ; but should it cross their path, or fly from them, they consider it 
as a warning not to be disregarded, and they accordingly return every 
man to his dwelling. 

Like the Miau-tsze, the Formosans delight in open-air feasts and 
merry-makings, and, during the nine great festivals of the year, all work 
is suspended and the people one and all sit down to dance and to play— 
and, it must be added, to drink. As the feasting proceeds the meetings 
become, especially at the Venus fétes, scenes of the lowest debaucheries ; 
all decency is laid aside, and the people, led by their priestesses, give 
themselves up to every form of sensual enjoyment. The marriage tie is 
as loosely made as it is easily dissolved. The young swain, who, by an 
unwritten law, must have arrived at the age of twenty-one, having made 
a choice of a lady-love, serenades her; and she, if she favours his suit, 
allows herself to be enticed by his music into his company. He then 
sends certain presents, varying in value according to the resources at his 
command, to the lady’s parents, a day is fixed for the wedding, and the 
happy pair—having poured out libations to Heaven and Earth—become 
man and wife. But, by a curious perversion of the laws of nature, from the 
day of his marriage until he reaches the age of forty the husband is not 
permitted openly to enjoy the society of his wife. Only by stealth and at 
night is he allowed to visit her, at her father’s house ; and daylight is the 
signal for his departure. During this or any future time the merest 
quarrel, however slight, is frequently made the excuse for a divorce ; and, 
if it should be proved that the wife is the provoking cause of the dispute, 
the husband has a right to claim from her parents the presents he gave 
them at his betrothal. This licence of divorce is freely used, and it often 
happens that a man marries and divorces several wives in a single year. 
The evils arising from this free-and-easy state of things are somewhat 
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mitigated by a law which provides that no child born before its mother 
has reached the age of thirty-seven shall be allowed to live. 

In their style of dress the Formosans strongly resemble the Malays. 
In all but the cold weather the men wear only a cloth round their loins, 
and the women a short petticoat. The latter are fond of decking their 
hair with flowers, and their ears with rings. Both sexes appear to be 
proof against the extremes of temperature, and their habit of bathing in 
cold water all the year round is made the subject of remark and ridicule 
by Chinese writers. That they are a remarkably healthy people is cer- 
tain; and, possibly, the complete absence of doctors and the popular mode of 
treating the sick account for the disappearance of any stray weakly ones 
from among them. If a man is ill, his affectionate friends, instead of 
attempting at all hazards to save his life, adopt the kill-or-cure remedy of 
hanging him up by his neck to a beam—which measure, accompanied by 
the shock of being suddenly let down by the run, is believed to possess 
particular curative qualities for those who are strong enough to survive 
the dose. If the patient should dic, his body is placed in the open air 
on a raised stretcher, and is there left to bleach in the sun until it be- 
comes dried up and mummificd, when it is buried in the house which 
had been his home when alive. From the time of the death until the 
burial, a wake is kept up round the body by the friends with the hired 
mourners and the Jnibs. Dancing, singing, weeping, drinking, and eating 
form the programme of the ghastly entertainment ; and, if report speaks 
truly, no Venus feast witnesses more disgusting orgies than do these 
saturnalias. 

Living from hand to mouth, as do the aborigines, it is certainly not 
due to their exertions that Formosa is known as the granary of China. 
But there, as elsewhere, the Chinese colonists display their instinctive 
industry. On every available pieco of land within their borders fields of 
rice and sugar are carefully cultivated, and recompense the farmers by 
yielding them constant and abundant crops. These alone, in addition to 
such prodacts as jute, grass-cloth, fibre, rice-paper, and rattans, would 
make the island a valuable possession ; but far more precious, in the eyes 
of the Chinese chancellor of the exchequer, are the sulphur and the 
camphor which are obtained from the mines and the mountains of the 
island, and which are claimed by the Government as crown monopolies. 
In the north-western portion of the island sulphur mines are frequently 
met with, presenting disfiguring blots in the otherwise beautiful scenery. 
Mr. Swinhoe, in his Notes on Formosa, thus describes the aspect of one 
he visited :—‘‘ The sulphur mine,” he says, ‘‘ appeared at a distance like 
a canker on the side of the grass-covered hill, which was fresh and green 
everywhere except in the immediate vicinity of the mine. The broad 
sulphur valley or chasm was everywhere a pale, sickly tint of yellow and 
red; and out of many of its numerous recesses hot steam gushed in 
jets with great noise and force, like the steam from the escape-pipe of 
a high-pressure engine; in other spots small pools of pure sulphur were 
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bubbling. At the bottom of the barren ravine rippled a foul rivulet, 
carrying off the sulphurous oozings from the gronnd. Within and round 
about this hollow the earth under foot crumbled and groaned, and the air 
was so saturated with the exhalations of sulphur as to have been ex- 
tremely noisome, and destructive to insect life especially, of which we 
saw abundant proof in the numerous remains of beetles and butterflies 
scattered around.”” When taken from the mine the sulphur is boiled in 
iron boilers until the slate-like mineral assumes a treacle-like consistency. 
This is constantly stirre] until every impurity is separated from the sul- 
phur, which is then ladled out into wooden tubs shaped like sugar-loaves. 
In these it is left to cool, and the conical cake is freed from the tub by 
the simple process of knocking out the botiom thereof. 

As the gigantic laurels from which the camphor is obtained are found 
only on the mountains in the possession of the aborigines, the acquisition 
of a constant supply is somewhat difficult. Only from those tribes which 
are on friendly terms with the Chinese can leave be obtained to cut down 
the trees. With such, a present given to the chief gains, as a rule, the 
required permission. The Chinese woodman then makes a choice of the 
trees which appear to be well supplied with sap, and, having felled 
them, he keeps the best parts for timber and reserves the remainder 
for the iron boiling pots, by means of which is evolved the sublimated 
vapour which yields the camphor. In the neighbourhood of Tamsuy 
alone 800,000 lbs. of this valuable commodity are produced annually. 
Petroleum also adds to the riches of the island, which, both from its 
natural and artificial products, is well worthy a struggle on the part of the 
Japanese to obtain, and on the part of China to defend. 
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No. IX.—Crasre's Poetry. 


Ir is nearly a century since George Crabbe, then’ a young man of 
five-and-twenty, put three pounds in his pocket and started from his 
native town of Aldborough with a box of clothes and a case of surgical 
instruments to make his fortune in London. Few men have attempted 
that adventure with less promising prospects. Any sensible adviser would 
have told him to prefer starvation in.his native village to starvation in the 
back lanes of London. The adviser would, perhaps, have been vexed, 
but would not have been confuted by Crabbe’s good fortune. We should 
still recommend a youth not to jump into a river, though, of a thousand 
who try the experiment one may happen to be rescued by a benevolent 
millionaire, and be putin the road to fortune. The chances against Crabbe 
were enormous. Literature, considered us a trade, is a good deal better 
at the present day than it was towards the end of the last century, and 
yet anyone who has an opportunity of comparing the failures to the suc- 
ecsses, would be more apt to quote Chatterton than Crabbe as a precedent 
for youthful aspirants. Crabbe, indeed, might say for himself that litera- 
ture was the only path open to him. His father was collector of salt duties 
at Aldborough, a position, as one may imagine, of no very great emolument. 
He had, however, given his son the chance of acquiring a smattering of 
‘‘ scholarship,” in the sense in which that word is used by the less educated 
lower classes. To the slender store of learning acquired in a cheap 
country school, the lad managed to add such medical training as could be 
picked up during an apprenticeship in an apothecary’s shop. With this 
provision of knowledge he tried to obtain practice in his native town. He 
failed to get any patients of the paying variety. Crabbe was clumsy 
and absent-minded to the end of his life. He had, moreover, a taste for 
botany, and the shrewd inhabitants of Aldborough, with that perverse 
tendency to draw inferences which is characteristic of people who cannot 
reason, argued that as he picked up his samples in the ditches he ought 
to sell the medicines presumably compounded from them for nothing. In 
one way or other, poor Crabbe had sunk to the verge of distress. Of 
course, under these circumstances, he had fallen in love and engaged 
himself at the age of eighteen to a young lady, apparently as poor as him- 
self. Of course, too, he called Miss Elmy “ Mira,” and addressed her 
in verses which occasionally appeared in the poet’s corner of a certain 
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Wheble’s Magazine. My Mira, said the young surgeon in a style which 
must have been rather antiquated even in Aldborough— 
My Mira, shepherds, is as fair 
As sylvan nymphs who haunt the vale ; 
As sylphs who dwell in purest air, 
As fays who skim the dusky dale. 
Moreover, he won a prize for a poem on Hope, and composed an 
*¢ Allegorical Fable ” and a picee called ‘The Atheist Reclaimed ;” and, 
in short, added plentifully to the vast rubbish-heap of old-world verses, 
now decayed beyond the industry of the most persevering of Dryasdusts. 
Nay, he even succeeded by some mysterious means in getting one of 
his poems published separately. It was called ‘ Inebriety,” and was an 
imitation of Pope. Here is a couplet by way of sample :— 
Champagne the courtier drinks the spleen to chase, 
The colonel Burgundy and Port his Grace. 


From the satirical the poet diverges into the mock heroic : 
See Inebricty ! her wand she waves, 
And lo! her pale, and lo! her purple slaves. 

The interstices of the box of clothing which went with him from 
Aldborough to London were doubtless crammed with much waste 
paper scribbled over with these feeble echoes of Pope’s Satires, and with 
appeals to nymphs, muses, and shepherds. Crabbe was one of those 
men who are born a generation after their natural epoch, and was as little 
accessible to the change of fashion in poetry as in costume. When, 
therefore, he finally resolved to hazard his own fate and Mira’s upon the 
results of his London adventure, the literary goods at his disposal were 
already somewhat musty in character. The year 1780, in which he 
reached London, marks the very nadir of English poetry. From the 
days of Elizabeth to our own there has never been so absolutely barren a 
period. People had become fairly tired of the jingle of Pope’s imita- 
tors, and the new era had not dawned. Goldsmith and Gray, both 
recently dead, serve to illustrate the condition in which the most exquisite 
polish and refinement of language has been developed until there is a 
danger of sterility. The “‘ Klegy”’ and the ‘ Deserted Village” are 
inimitable poems: but we feel that the intellectual fibre of the poets has 
become dangerously delicate. The critical faculty could not be stimulated 
further without destroying all spontancous impulse. The reaction to a 
more masculine and passionate school was imminent; and if the excellent 
Crabbe could have put into his box a few of Burns’s lyrics, or even a copy of 
Cowper's “ Task,” one might have augured better for his prospects. But 
what chance was there for a man who could still be contentedly invoking the 
muse and stringing together mechanic echoes of Pope’s couplets ? How could 
he expect to charm the jaded faculties of a generation which was already 
beginning to heave and stir with a longing for some fresh excitement ? 
For a year the fate which has overtaken so many rash literary adventurers 
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seemed to be approaching steadily. One temporary gleam of*good fortune 
cheered him for a time. He persuaded an enterprising publisher to bring 
out a poem called ‘* The Candidate,” which had some faint success, 
though ridiculed by the reviewers. Unluckily the publisher became 
bankrupt and Crabbe was thrown upon his resourees—the poor three 
pounds and box of surgical instruments aforesaid. How he managed to 
hold out for a year is a mystery. It was lucky for him, as he intimates, 
that he had never heard of the fate of Chatterton, who had poisoned 
himself just ten years before. A Journal which he wrote for Mira is 
published in his Life, and gives an account of his feelings during three 
months of his cruel probation. He applies for a situation as amanuensis 
offered in an advertisement, and comforts himself on failing with the 
reflection that the advertiser was probably a sharper. He writes piteous 
letters to publishers and gets, of course, the stereotyped reply with which 
the most amiable of publishers must damp the ardour of aspiring genius. 
The disappointment is not much softened by the publisher’s statement 
that ‘‘he does not mean by this te insinuate any want of merit in the 
poem, but rather a want of attention in the public.” Bit by bit his 
surgical instruments go to the pawnbroker. When one publisher sends 
his polite refusal poor Crabbe has only sixpence-farthing in the world, 
which, by the purchase of a pint of porter, is reduced to fourpence-half- 
penny. The exchequer fills again by the disappearance of his wardrobe 
and his watch ; but ebbs under a new temptation. He buys some odd 
volumes of Dryden for three-and-sixpence, and on coming home tears his 
only coat, which he manages to patch tolerably with a borrowed needle 
and thread, pretending, with a pathetic shift, that they are required to 
stitch together manuscripts instead of broadcloth. And so for a year the wolf 
creeps nearer to the door, whilst Crabbe gallantly keeps up appearances 
and spirits. And yet he tries to preserve a show of good spirits in the 
Journal to Mira, and continues to labour at his versemaking. Perhaps, 
indeed, it may be regarded asa bad symptom that he is reduced to 
distracting his mind by making an analysis of a dull sermon. ‘ There is 
nothing particular in it,” he admits, but at least it is better, he thinks, to 
listen to a bad sermon than to the blasphemous rant of deistical societies. 
Indeed, Crabbe’s spirit was totally unlike the desperate pride of Chatterton. 
He was of the patient enduring tribe, and comforts himself by religious 
meditations, which are, perhaps, rather commonplace in expression, but 
when read by the light of the distresses he was enduring, show a brave 
and unembittered spirit, not to be easily respected too highly. Starvation 
seemed to be approaching; or, at least, the only alternative was the 
abandonment of his ambition, and acceptance, if he could get it, of the post 
of druggist’s assistant. He had butone resource left ; and that not of the 
most promising kind. Crabbe, amongst his other old-fashioned notions, 
had a strong belief in the traditional patron. Johnson might have given 
him some hints upon the subject; but luckily, as it turned out, he 
pursued what Chesterfield’s correspondent would have thought the most 
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hopeless of all cotirses. He wrote to Lord North, who was at that 
moment occupied in contemplating the final results of the ingenious policy 
by which America was lost to England, and probably consigned Crabbe’s 
letter to the waste-paper basket. Then he tried the effect of a copy of 
verses, beginning— 


Ah! Shelburne, blest with all that’s goo] or great, 
T’ adorn a rich or save a sinking State. 


He added a letter saying that az Lord North had not answered him, 
Lord Shelburne would probably be glad to supply the needs of a starving 
apothecary turned poet. Another copy of verses was enclosed, pointing 
out that Shelburne’s reputed liberality would be repaid in the usual 
coin : 

Then shall my grateful strains his ear rejoice, 

His name harmonious thrill’d on Mira’s voice ; 

Round the reviving bays new sweets shall spring, 

And Shelburne’s fame through laughing valleys ring! 
Nobody can blame North and Shelburne for not acting the part of good 
Samaritans. He, at least, may throw the first stone who has always 
taken the trouble to sift the grain from the chaff amidst all the begging 
letters which he has received, and who has never lamented that his 
benevolence outran his discretion. But there was one man in England 
at the time who had the rare union of qualities necessary for Crabbe’s 
purpose. Burke is a name never to be mentioned without reverence ; 
not only because Burke was incomparably the greatest of all English 
political writers, and a standing refutation of the theory which couples 
rhetorical excellence with intellectual emptiness, but also because he was 
a man whose glowing hatred of all injustice and sympathy for all suffering 
never evaporated in empty words. His fine literary perception enabled 
him to detect the genuine excellence which underlay the superficial 
triviality of Crabbe’s verses. He discovered the genius where men like 
North and Shelburne might excusably see nothing but the mendicant 
versifier ; and a benevolence still rarer than his critical ability forbade him 
to satisfy his conscience by the sacrifice of a five-pound note. When, by 
the one happy thought of his life, Crabbe appealed to Burke's sympathy, 
the poet was desperately endeavouring to get a poem through the press. 
But he owed fourteen pounds, and every application to friends. as poor as 
himself, and to patrons upon whom he had no claims, had been unsuc- 
cessful. Nothing but ruin was before him. After writing to Burke he 
spent the night in pacing Westminster Bridge. The letter on which his 
fate hung is the more pathetic because it is free from those questionable 
poetical flourishes which had failed to conciliate his former patrons. It 
tells his story frankly and forcibly. Burke, however, was not a rich 
man, and was at one of the most exciting periods of his political career. 
His party was at last fighting its way to power by means of the general 
resentment against the gross mismanagement of their antagonists. A 
perfunctory discharge of the duty of charity would have been pardonable ; 
VOL. xxx.—no. 178. 22. 
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but from the moment when Crabbe addressed Burke the poor man’s 
fortune was made. Burke’s glory rests upon services of much more 
importance to the world at large than even the preservation to the 
country of a man of genuine power. Yet there are few actions on 
which he could reflect with more unalloyed satisfaction ; and the case is 
not a solitary one in Burke’s history. A political triumph may often 
be only hastened a year or two by the efforts of even a great leader ; but 
the salvage of a genius which would otherwise have been hopelessly 
wrecked in the deep waters of poverty is so much clear gain to mankind. 
One circumstance may be added as oddly characteristic of Crabbe. He 
always spoke of his benefactor with becoming gratitude ; and many years 
afterwards Moore and Rogers thought that they might extract some 
interesting anecdotes of the great author from the now celebrated poet. 
Burke, as we know, was 2 man whom you would discover to be remark- 
able if you stood with him for five minutes under a haystack in a shower. 
Crabbe stayed in his house for months under circumstances most caleu- 
lated to be impressive. Burke was at the height of his power and 
reputation ; he was the first man of any distinction whom the poet had 
ever seen; the two men had long and intimate conversations, and 
Crabbe, it may be added, was a very keen observer of character. And 
yet all that Rogers and Moore could extract from him was a few ‘ vague 
generalities.” Moore suggests some explanation; but the fact seems to 
be that Crabbe was one of those simple, homespun characters whose 
interests were strictly limited to his own peculiar sphere. Burke, when 
he pleased, could talk of oxen as well as of politics, and doubtless 
adapted his conversation to the taste of the young poet. Probably, much 
more was said about the state of Burke’s farm than about the prospects 
of the Whig party. Crabbe’s powers of vision were as limited as they 
were keen, and the great qualities to which Burke owed his reputation 
could only exhibit themselves in a sphere to which Crabbe never rose. 
His attempt to draw a likeness of Burke under the name of ** Eugenius,” 
in the ‘‘ Borough,” is open to the objection that it would be nearly as 
applicable to Wilberforce, Howard, or Dr. Johnson. It is a mere com- 
plimentary daub, in which every remarkable feature of the original is 
blurred or altogether omitted. 

The inward Crabbe remained to the end of his days what nature and 
education had already made him; the outward Crabbe, by the help or 
Burke, rapidly put on a more prosperous appearance. His poems were 
published and achieved success. He took orders and found patrons, 
Thurlow gave him 100/., and afterwards presented him to two small 
livings, growling out with an oath that he was ‘as like parson Adams 
as twelve to a dozen.’”’ The Duke of Rutland appointed him chaplain, 
@ position in which he seems to have been singularly out of his element. 
Further patronage, however, made him independent, and he married bis 
Mira and lived very happily ever afterwards. Perhaps, with his old- 
fashioned ideas, he would not quite have satisfied some clerical critics of 
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the present day. His views about non-residence and pluralities seem to 
have been lax for a time; and his hearty dislike for dissent was coupled 
with a general dislike for enthusiasm of all kinds. He liked to ramble 
about after flowers and fossils, and to hammer away at his poems in a 
study where chaos reigned supreme. For twenty-two years after his first 
success as an author, he never managed to get a poem into a state fit for 
publication, though periodical conflagrations of masses of manuscript—too 
vast to be burnt in the chimney—testified to his continuous industry. 
His reappearance seems to have been caused chiefly by his desire to send 
a son to the University. His success was repeated, though a new school 
had arisen which knew not Pope. The youth who had been kindly 
received by Burke, Reynolds, and Johnson, came back from his country 
retreat to be lionized at Holland House, and be petted by Brougham 
and Moore, and Rogers, and Campbell, and all the rising luminaries. He 

. paid a visit to Scott contemporaneously with George IV., and pottered 
about the queer old wynds and closes of Edinburgh, which he preferred to 
the New Town, and apparently to Arthur’s Seat, with a judicious caddie 
following to keep him out of mischief. A more tangible kind of homage 
was the receipt of 3,000/. from Murray for his Tales of the Hall, which 
so delighted him that he insisted on carrying the bills loose in his pocket 
till he could show them ‘‘to his son John” in the country. There, no 
doubt, he was most at home; and his parishioners gradually became 
attached to their ‘‘ parson Adams,” in spite of his quaintnesses and some 
manful defiance of their prejudices. All women and children loved him, 
and he died at a good old age in 1882, having lived into a new order 
in many things, and been as little affected by the change as most men. 
The words with which he concludes the sketch of the Vicar in his 
‘«‘ Borough ” are not inappropriate to himself :— 


Nor one so old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he entered in, 


The peculiar homeliness of Crabbe’s character and poetry is excel- 
lently hit off in the Rejected Addresses, and the lines beginning 


John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire, 


are probably more familiar to the present generation than any of the 
originals. ‘‘ Pope in worsted stockings” is the title hit off for him by 
Horace Smith, and has about the same degree of truth as most smart 
sayings of the kind. The “worsted stockings” at least are character- 
istic. Crabbe’s son and biographer indicates some of the surroundings 
of his father's early life in a description of the uncle, a Mr. Tovell, with 
whom the poet’s wife, the Mira of his Journal, passed her youth. He 
was a sturdy yeoman, living in an old house with a moat, a rookery, and 
fishponds. The hall was paved with black and white marble, and the 
staircase was of black oak, slippery as ice, with a chiming clock and a 
barrel-organ on the landing-places. The handsome drawing-room and 
22—2 
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dining rooms were only used on grand occasions, such as the visit ot a 
neighbouring peer. Mrs. Tovell jealously reserved for ‘herself the duty 
of scrubbing these state apartments, and sent any servant to the right- 
about who dared to lay unhallowed hands upon them. The family sat 
habitually in the old-fashioned kitchen, by a huge open chimney, where 
the blaze of a whole pollard sometimes eclipsed the feeble glimmer of the 
single candle in an iron candlestick, intended to illuminate Mrs. Tovell’s 
labours with the needle. Masters and servants, with any travelling 
tinker or rateatcher, all dined together, and the nature of their meals has 
been described by Crabbe himself: 

3ut when the men beside their station took, 

The maidens with them, and with these the cook ; 

When one huge wooden bowl before them stood, 

Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 

With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 

Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen ; * 

When from a single horn the party drew 

Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 
then, the poet goes on to intimate, squeamish persons might feel a 
little uncomfortable. After dinner followed a nap of precisely one hour. 
Then bottles appeared on the table, and neighbouring farmers, with faces 
rosy with brandy, drifted in for a chat. One of these heroes never went 
to bed sober, but scandalized all teetotallers by retaining all his powers 
and coursing after he was ninety. Bowl after bowl of punch was emptied, 
and the conversation took so convivial a character that Crabbe generally 
found it expedient to withdraw, though his son, who records these per- 
formances, was held to be too young to be injured, and the servants were 
too familiar for their presence to be a restraint. 

It was in this household that the poet found his Mira. Crabbe’s own 
father was apparently at a lower point of the social scale; and during his 
later years took to drinking and to flinging dishes about the room when- 

i ever he was out of temper. Crabbe always drew from the life; most of 
his characters might have joined in his father’s drinking bouts, or told 
stories over Mr. Tovell’s punchbowls. Doubtless a social order of the 
same kind survived till a later period in various corners of the island. 
The Tovells of to-day get their fashions from London, and their labourers, 
instead of dining with them in their kitchen, have taken to forming unions 
and making speeches about their rights. If, here and there, in some 
remote nooks we find an approximation to the coarse, hearty, patriarchal 
mode of life, we regard it as a naturalist regards a puny modern reptile, 
the representative of gigantic lizards of old geological epochs. A sketch 
or two of its peculiarities, suificiently softened and idealized to suit 
modern tastes, forms a picturesque background to a modern picture. 
Some of Miss Bronté’s rough Yorkshiremen would have drunk punch with 
Mr. Tovell ; and the farmers in the Mill on the Floss are representatives 
i of the same race, slightly degenerate, in so far as they are just conscious 
i that a new cause of disturbance is setting into the quiet rural districts. 
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Dandie Dinmont again is a relation of Crabbe’s heroes, though the fresh 

air of the Cheviots and the stirring traditions of the old border life have 

conferred upon him a more practical colouring. To get a realistic picture 

of country life as Crabbe saw it, wo must go back to Squire Western, or 

to some of the roughly-hewn masses of flesh who sat to Hogarth. Per- 

haps it may be said that Miss Austen’s exquisite pictures of the more 

polished society, which took the waters at Bath, and occasionally paid a 

visit to London, implies a background of coarser manners and more brutal 

passions, which lay outside her peculiar province. The question naturally 
occurs to social philosophers, whether the improvement in the external 
decencies of life and the wider intellectual horizon of modern days implies a 
genuine advance over the rude and homely plenty of an earlier generation. 
I refer to such problems only to remark that Crabbe must be consulted by 
those who wish to look upon the seamy side of the time which he describes. 
He very soon dropped his nymphs and shepherds, and ceased to invoke 
the idyllic muse. In his long portrait gallery there are plenty of virtuous 
people, and some people intended to be refined; but features indicative of 
coarse animal passions, brutality, selfishness, and sensuality are’ drawn to 
the life, and the development of his stories is generally determined by 
some of the baser elements of human nature. ‘‘Jesse and Colin”’ are 
described in one of the Tales; but they are not the Jesse and Colin of 
Dresden china. They aro such rustics as ate fat bacon and drank 
‘heavy ale and new;” not the imaginary personages who exchanged 
amatory civilities in the old-fashioned pastorals ridiculed by Pope and 
Gay. 

Crabbe’s rough style is indicative of his general temper. It is in 
places at least the most slovenly and slipshod that was ever adopted by 
any true poet. The authors of the [ejected Addresses had simply to copy, 
without attempting the impossible task of caricaturing. One of their 
familiar couplets, for example, runs thus :— 

Emmanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter, a safe employ ! 


And here is the original Crabbe :— 

Swallow, a poor attorney, brought his boy 

Up at his desk, and gave him his employ. 
When boy cannot be made to rhyme with employ, Crabbe is very fond of 
dragging in a hoy. In the Parish Register he introduces a narrative 
about a village grocer and his friend in these lines :— 


Aged were both, that Dawkins, Ditchem this, 
Who much of marriage thought and much amiss, 


Or to quote one more opening of a story :— 
Counter and Clubb were men in trade, whose paing, 
Credit, and prudence, brought them constant gains ; 
Partners and punctual, evory friend agreed 

Counter and Clubb were men who must succeed, 
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But of such gems anyone may gather as many as he pleases by simply 
turning over Crabbe’s pages. In one sense, they are rather pleasant than 
otherwise. They are so characteristic and put forward with such absolute 
simplicity that they have the same effect as a good old provincialism in 
the mouth of a genuine countryman. It must, however, be admitted that 
Crabbe’s careful study of Pope had not initiated him in some of his 
master’s secrets. The worsted stockings were uncommonly thick. If 
Pope’s brilliance of style savours too much of affectation, Crabbe never 
manages to hit off an epigram in the whole of his poetry. The language 
seldom soars above the style which would be intelligible to the merest 
clodhopper ; and we can understand how, when in his later years Crabbe 
was introduced to wits and men of the world, he generally held his peace, 
or, at most, let fall some bit of dry quiet humour. At rare intervals he 
remembers that a poet ought to indulge in a figure of speech, and 
laboriously compounds a simile which appears in his poetry like a bit of 
gold lace on a farmer’s homespun coat. He confessed as much in answer 
to a shrewd criticism of Jeffery’s, saying that he generally thought of such 
illustrations and inserted them after he had finished his tale. There is 
one of these deliberately concocted ornaments, intended to explain the 
remark that the difference between the character of two brothers came out 
when they were living together quietly :— 

As various colours in a painted ball, 

While it has rest are seen distinctly all ; 

Till, whirl’d around by some exterior force, 

They all are blended in the rapid course ; 

So in repose and not by passion swayed 

We saw the difference by their habits made ; 

But, tried by strong emotions, they became 

Filled with one love, and were in heart the same. 


The conceit is ingenious enough in one sense, but painfully ingenious. 
It requires some thought to catch the likeness suggested, and then it turns 
out to be purely superficial. The resemblance of such a writer to Pope 
obviously does not go deep. Crabbe imitates Pope because everybody 
imitated him at that day. He adopted Pope’s metre because it had come 
to be almost the only recognised means of poetical expression. He stuck 
to it after his contemporaries had introduced new versification, partly 
because he was old-fashioned to the backbone and partly because he had 
none of those lofty inspirations which naturally generate new forms of 
melody. He seldom trusts himself to be lyrical, and when he does his 
versification is nearly as monotonous as in his narrative poetry. We must 
not expect to soar with Crabbe into any of the loftier regions ; to see the 
world * apparelled in celestial light,” or to desery 

Such forms as glitter in the muses’ ray, 

With orient hucs, unborrowed of the sun. 


We shall find no vehement outbursts of passion, breaking loose from the 
fetters of sacred convention. Crabbe is perfectly content with the British 
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Constitution, with the Thirty-nine Articles, and all respectabilities in 
Church and State, and therefore he is quite content also with the good 
old jogtrot of the recognised metres; his language, halting unusually, and 
for the most part clumsy enough, is sufficiently differentiated from prose 
by the mould into which it is run, and he never wants to kick over the 
traces with his more excitable contemporaries. 


The good old rule 
Sufficeth him, the simple plan 


that each verse should consist of ten syllables, with an occasional 
Alexandrine to accommodate a refractory epithet, and should rhyme 
peaceably with its neighbour. 

From all which it may be too harshly inferred that Crabbe is merely 
a writer in rhyming prose, and deserving of no attention from the more 
enlightened adherents of a Jater school. The inference, I say, would 
be hasty, for it is impossible to read Crabbe patiently without receiving 
a very distinct and original impression. If some pedants of esthetic 
philosophy should declare that we ought not to be impressed because 
Crabbe breaks all their rules, we can only reply that they are mistaking 
their trade. The true business of the critic is to discover from obserya- 
tion what are the conditions under which art appeals to our sympathies, 
and, if he finds an apparent exception to his rules, to admit that he has 
made an oversight, and not to condemn the facts which persist in 
contradicting his theories. It may, indeed, be freely granted that 
Crabbe has suffered seriously by his slovenly methods and his insensibility 
to the more exquisite and ethereal forms of poetical excellence. But 
however he may be classified, he possesses the essential mark of 
genius, namely, that his pictures, however coarse the workmanship, 
stamp themselves on our minds indelibly and instantaneously. His 
pathos is here and there clumsy, but it goes straight to the mark. His 
characteristic qualities were first distinctly shown in the “ Village,” 
which was partly composed under Burke’s eye, and was more or less 
touched by Johnson. It was, indeed, a work after Johnson’s own heart, 
intended to be a pendant, or perhaps a corrective, to Goldsmith’s 
‘“‘ Deserted Village.” It is meant to give the bare blank facts of rural life, 
stripped of all sentimental gloss. To read the two is something like hearing 
a speech from an optimist landlord and then listening to the comments of 
Mr. Arch. Goldsmith, indeed, was far too exquisite an artist to indulge 
in mere conventionalities about agricultural bliss. If his “‘ Auburn” is 
rather idealized, the most prosaic of critics cannot object to the glow 
thrown by the memory of the poet over the scene of now ruined 
happiness, and, moreover, Goldsmith’s delicate humour guards him 
instinctively from laying on his rose-colour too thickly. Crabbe, 
however, will have nothing to do with rose-colour, thick or thin. There 
is one explicit reference in the poem to his predecessor's work, and it is 
significant. Everybody remembers, or ought to remember, Goldsmith’s 
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charming pastor, to whom it can only be objected that he has not the 
fear of political economists before his eyes. This is Crabbe’s retort, 
after describing a dying pauper in need of spiritual consolation :— 

And does not he, the pious man, appear, 

He, “ passing rich with forty pounds a year ?” 

Ah! no; a shepherd of a different stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock : 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 

As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 

The rest he gives to loves and Iabours light, 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the night. 

None better skilled the noisy pack to guide, 

To urge their chase, to cheer them, or to chide; 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 

And, skilled at whist, devotes the night to play. 


This fox-hunting parson (of whom Cowper has described a duplicate) lets 
the pauper die as he pleases; and afterwards allows him to be buried 
without attending, performing the funerals, it seems, in a lump upon Sun- 
days. Crabbe admits in a note that such negligence was uncommon, but 
adds that it is not unknown. The flock is, on the whole, worthy of the 
shepherd. The old village sports have died out in favour of smuggling 
and wrecking. The poor are not, as rich men fancy, healthy and well 
fed. Their work makes them premature victims to ague and rheumatism ; 
their food is 


Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous, such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. 


The uitimate fate of the worn-out labourer is the poorhouse, described in 
lines, of which it is enough to say that Scott and Wordsworth learnt them 
by heart, and the melancholy death-bed already noticed. Are we reading 
a poem or 2 Blue Book done intorhyme ? may possibly be the question of 
some readers. The answer should perhaps be that a good many Blue 
Books contain an essence which only requires to be properly extracted and 
refined to become genuine poetry. If Crabbe’s verses retain rather too 
much of the earthly elements, he is capable of transmuting his minerals 
into genuine gold, as well as of simply collecting them. Nothing, for 
example, is more characteristic than the mode in which the occasional 
descriptions of nature are harmoniously blended with the human life in his 
poetry. Crabbe is an ardent lover of a certain type of scenery, to which 
justice has not often been done. We are told how, after a long absence 
from Suffolk, he rode sixty miles from his house to have a dip in the sea. 
Some of his poems appear to be positively impregnated with a briny, or 
rather perhaps a tarry odour. The sea which he loved was by no means a 
Byronic sea. It has no grandeur of storm, and still less has it the Medi- 
terranean blue. It is the sluggish muddy element which washes the flat 
shores of his beloved Suffolk. He likes even the shelving beach, with 
fishermen’s boats and decaying nets and remnants of stale fish. He loves 
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the dreary estuary, where the slow tide sways backwards and forwards, 
and whence 

High o’er the restless deep, above the reach 

Of gunner’s hope, vast flocks of wildfowl stretch, 


The coming generation of poets took to the mountains; but Crabbe re- 
mained faithful to the dismal and yet, in his hands, the impressive scenery 
of his native salt-marshes. His method of description suits the country. 
His verses never become melodramatic, nor does he ever seem to invest 
nature with the mystic life of Wordsworth’s poetry. He gives the plain 
prosaic facts which impress us because they are in such perfect harmony with 
the sentiment. Here, for example, is a fragment from tho * Village,” 
which is simply a description of the neighbourhood of Aldborough :— 


Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the Jand, and rob the blighted rye ; 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 

And to the ragged infant threatens war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf ; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade, 


The writer is too obviously a botanist; but the picture always remains 
with us as the only conceivable background for the poverty-stricken 
population whom he is about to describe. The actors in the ‘‘ Borough” 
are presented to us in a similar setting ; and it may be well to put a sea- 
piece beside this bit of barren common. Crabbe’s range of descriptive 
power is pretty well confined within the limits so defined. He is scarcely 
at home beyond the tide-marks : — 


3c it the summer noon ; a sandy space 
he ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 
Then just the hot and stony beach above, 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion move ; 
* * * * 
There the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand, 
Faint lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm scem anchored : for they glide 
On the still sca, urged slowly by the tide : 
Art thou not present, this calm scene before 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 
And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more ? 
22—5 
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I have omitted a couplet which verges on the scientific ; for Crabbe is un- 
pleasantly anxious to leave nothing unexplained. The effect is, in its way, 
perfect. Any one who pleases may compare it with Wordsworth’s calm 
in the verses upon Peele Castle, where the sentiment is given without the 
minute statement of facts, and where, too, we have the inevitable quotation 
about the “light that never was on sea or land,” and is pretty nearly as 
rare in Crabbe’s poetry. What he sees, we can all see, though not so in- 
tensely ; and his art consists in selecting the precise elements that tell 
most forcibly towards bringing us into the required frame of mind. To 
enjoy Crabbe fully, we ought perhaps to be acclimatized on the coast of 
the Eastern counties; we should become sensitive to the plaintive music of 
the scenery, which is now generally drowned by the discordant sounds of 
modern watering-places, and would seem insipid to a generation which 
values excitement in scenery as in fiction. Readers, who measure the 
beauty of a district by its average height above the sea-level, and who can- 
not appreciate the charm of a ‘waste enormous marsh,” may find 
Crabbe uncongenial. 

The human character is determined, as Mr. Buckle and other philoso- 
phers have assured us, by the climate and the soil. A little ingenuity, 
such as those philosophers display in accommodating facts to theory, 
might discover a parallel between the type of Crabbe’s personages and the 
fauna and flora of his native district. Declining a task which might 
lead to fanciful conclusions, I may assume that the East Anglian character is 
sufficiently familiar, whatever the causes by which it has been determined. 
To define Crabbe’s poetry we have simply to imagine ourselves listening 
to the stories of his parishioners, told by a clergyman brought up 
amongst the lower rank of the middle classes, scarcely elevated above their 
prejudices, and not willingly leaving their circle of ideas. We must 
endow him with that simplicity of character which gives us frequent cause 
to smile at its proprietor, but which does not disqualify him from seeing 
a great deal further into his neighbours than they are apt to give him 
credit for doing. Such insight, in fact, is due not to any great subtlety 
of intellect, but to the possession of deep feeling and sympathy. Crabbe 
saw little more of Burke than would have been visible to an ordinary 
Suffolk farmer. When transplanted to a ducal mansion, he only drew 
the pretty obvious inference, inferred in a vigorous poem, that a patron is 
a very disagreeable and at times a very mischievous personage. The joys 
and griefs which really interest him are of the very tangible and solid kind 
which affect men and women to whom the struggle for existence is a stern 
reality. Here and there his good-humoured but rather clumsy ridicule 
may strike some lady to whom some demon has whispered ‘have a 
taste ;’’ and who turns up her nose at the fat bacon on Mr. Tovell’s table. 
He pities her squeamishness, but thinks it rather unreasonable. He 
satirizes too the heads of the rustic aristotracy ; the brutal squire who bullies 
his nephew, the clergyman, for preaching against his vices, and corrupts 
the whole neighbourhood ; or the speculative banker who cheats old maids 
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under pretence of looking after their investments. If the squire does 
not generally appear in Crabbe in the familiar dramatic character of a 
rural Lovelace, it is chiefly because Crabbe has no great belief in the 
general purity of the inferior ranks of rural life. But his most powerful 
stories deal with the tragedics—only too lifelike—of the shop and the 
farm. He describes the temptations which lead the small tradesman to 
adulterate his goods, or the parish clerk to embezzle the money subscribed 
in the village church, and the evil effects of dissenting families who foster a 
spiritual pride which leads to more unctuous hypocrisy ; for though he says 
of the wicked squire, that 

His worship ever was a churchman trne, 

And held in scorn the methodistic crew, 


the scorn is only objectionable to him in so far as it is a cynical cloak 
for scorn of good morals. He tells how boys run away to sea, or join 
strolling players, and have in consequence to beg their bread at the end 
of their days. The almshouse or the county gaol is the natural end of 
his villains, and he paints to the life the evil courses which generally 
lead to such a climax. Nobody describes better the process of going to 
the dogs. And most of all, he sympathises with the village maiden who 
has listened too easily to the voice of the charmer in the shape of a 
gay sailor or a smart London footman, and has to reap the bitter conse- 
quences of her too easy faith. Most of his stories might be paralleled by 
the experience of any country clergyman who has entered into the life of 
his parishioners. They are as commonplace and as pathetic as the things 
which are happening round us every day, and which fill a neglected para- 
graph in a country newspaper. The treatment varies from the purely 
humorous to the most deep and genuine pathos ; though it seldom takes us 
into the regions of the loftier imagination. 

The more humorous of these performances may be briefly dismissed. 
Crabbe possesses the faculty, but not in any eminent degree ; his hand is 
a little heavy, and one must remember that Mr. Tovell and his like were 
of the race who require to have a joke driven into their heads with a 
sledge hammer. Once or twice we come upon a sketch which may help 
to explain Miss Austen’s admiration. There is an old maid devoted to 
Mira, and rejoicing in stuffed puppies and parrots, who might have been 
another Emma Woodhouse, and a parson who would have suited the 
Eltons admirably : 

Fiddling and fishing were his arts ; at times 
He altered sermons and he aimed at rhymes ; 
And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 
Oft he amused with riddles and charades, 


Such sketches are a pleasant relief to his more sombre portraiture ; 
but it is in the tragic elements that his true power comes out. The mo- 
tives of his stories may be trivial, but never the sentiment. The deep 
manly emotion makes us forget not only the frequent clumsiness of his 
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style but the pettiness of the incident, and, what is more difficult, the rather 
bread-and-butter tone of morality. If he is a little too fond of bringing 
his villains to the gallows, he is preoccupied less by the external conse- 
quences than by the natural working of evil passions. With him sin is 
not punished by being found out, but by disintegrating the character and 
blunting the higher sensibilities. He shows—and the moral, if not new, is 
that which possesses the really intellectual interest—how evil-doers are 
tortured by the cravings of desires that cannot be satisfied, and the 
lacerations inflicted by ruined self-respect. And therefore there is a 
truth in Crabbe’s delineations which is quite independent of his more or 
less rigid administration of poetical justice. His critics used to accuse 
him of having a low opinion of human nature. It is quite true that he 
assigns to selfishness and brutal passion a very large part in carrying on 
the machinery of the world. Some readers may infer that he was un- 
lusky in his experience and others that he loved facts too unflinchingly. 
His stories sometimes remind one of Balzac’s in the descriptions of 
selfishness triumphant over virtue. One, for example, of his deeply 
pathetic poems is called the “‘ Brothers ;’’ and repeats the old contrast 
given in Fielding’s Tom Jones and Blifil. The shrewd sly hypocrite 
has received all manner of kindnesses from the generous and simple 
sailor, and when, at last, the poor sailor is ruined in health and fortune, 
he comes home expecting to be supported by the gratitude of the brother, 
who has by this time made money and is living at his ease. Nothing can 
be more pathetic or more in the spirit of some of Balzac’s stories than 
the way in which the rich man receives his former benefactor; his faint 
recognition of fraternal feelings gradually cools down under the influence 
of a selfish wife ; till at last the poor old sailor is driven from the parlour 
to the kitchen, and from the kitchen to the loft, and finally deprived of his 
only comfort, his intercourse with a young nephew not yet broken into 
hardness of heart. The lad is not to be corrupted by the coarse language 
of his poor old uncle. The rich brother suspects that the sailor has 
broken this rule, and is reviling him for his ingratitude, when suddenly he 
discovers that he is abusing a corpse. The old sailor’s heart is broken at 
last ; and his brother repents too late. He tries to comfort his remorse 
by cross-examining the boy, who was the cause of the last quarrel :— 
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“Did he not eurse me, child?” “ He never cursed, 
But could not breathe, and said his heart would burst.” 
“ And so will mine ” «But, father, you must pray; 
My uncle said it took his pains away.” 





Praying, however, cannot bring back the dead; and the fratricide, for 
such he feels himself to be, is a melancholy man to the end of his days. 
In Balzac’s hands repentance would have had no place, and selfishness 
been finally triumphant and unabashed. We necd not ask which would 
be the most effective or the truest treatment ; though I must put ina word 
for the superior healthiness of Crabbe’s mind. There is nothing morbid 
about him. Still it would be absurd to push such a comparison far. 
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Crabbe’s portraits are only spirited vignettes compared with the elaborate 
full-lengths drawn by the intense imagination of the French novelist ; 
and Crabbe’s whole range of thought is narrower. The two writers have 
a real resemblance only in so far as in each case a powerful accumulation 
of life-like details enables them to produce a pathos, powerful by its vivid 
reality. 

The singular power of Crabbe is in some sense more conspicuous in the 
stories where the incidents are almost audaciously trifling. One of them 
begins with this not very impressive and very ungrammatical couplet :-— 

With our late Vicar, and his age the same, 
His clerk, hight Jachin, to his office came. 
Jachin is a man of oppressive respectability ; so oppressive, indeed, that 
some of the scamps of the borough try to get him into scrapes by tempta- 
tions of a very inartificial kind, which he is strong enough to resist. At 
last, however, it occurs to Jachin that he can easily embezzle part of the 
usual monthly offerings while saving his character in his own eyes by some 
obvious sophistry. He is detected and dismissed, and dies after coming 
upon the parish. These materials for a tragic poem are not very promis- 
ing; and I do not mean to say that the sorrows of poor Jachin effect us 
as deeply as those of Gretchen in Faust. The parish clerk is perhaps a 
fit type of all that was least poetical in the old social order of the country, 
and virtue which succumbs to the temptation of taking two shillings out 
of a plate scarcely wants a Mephistophiles to overcome it. We may 
perhaps think that the apologetic note which the excellent Crabbe inserts 
at the end of his poem, to the effect that he did not mean by it to repre- 
sent mankind as ‘‘ puppets of an overpowering destiny,” or ‘‘ to deny 
the doctrine of seducing spirits,” is a little superfluous. The fact that 
a parish-clerk has taken to petty pilfering can scarcely justify those 
heterodox conclusions. But when we have smiled at Crabbe’s philosophy, 
we begin to wonder at the force of his sentiment. A blighted human 
soul is a pathetic object, however paltry the temptation to which it has 
succumbed. Jachin has the dignity of despair, though he is not quite a 
fallen archangel; and Crabbe’s favourite scenery harmonises with his 
agony. 
In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting form he laid ; 
Or to the restless sea and roaring wind 
Gave the strong yearnings of a ruined mind ; 
On the broad beach, the silent summer day, 
Stretch’d on some wreck, he wore his life away ; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea, 
Or on the mud-bank by the elder tree, 
Or by the bounding marsh-dyke, there was he. 
Nor would he have been a more pitiable object if he had betrayed a 
nation or sold his soul for a garter instead of the pillage of a subscription 
plate. Poor old Jachin’s story may seem to be borrowed from a common- 
place tract ; but the detected pilferer, though he has only lost the respect 
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of the parson, the overseer, and the beadle, touches us deeply as the 
Byronic hero who has fallen out with the whole system of the world. 

If we refuse to sympathize with the pang due to so petty a catastrophe— 
though our sympathy should surely be proportioned to the keenness of 
the suffering rather than the absolute height of the fall—we may turn to 

tragedy of a deeper dye. Peter Grimes, as his name indicates, was a 
ruffian from his infancy. He once knocked down his poor old father, 
who warned him of the consequences of his brutality : — 
On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief, 
This he revolved, and drank for his relief. 
Adopting such a remedy, he sank from bad to worse, and gradually be- 
came a thief, a smuggler, and a social outlaw. In those days, however, 
as is proved by the history of Mrs. Brownrigg, parish authorities practised 
the ‘ boarding-out system” after a reckless fashion.® Peter was allowed to 
take two or three apprentices in succession, whom he bullied, starved, and 
maltreated, and who finally died under suspicious circumstances. The 
last was found dead in Peter's fishing-boat after a rough voyage; and 
though nothing could be proved, the mayor told him that he should have 
no more slaves to belabour. Peter, pursuing his trade in solitude, gradu- 
ally became morbid and depressed. The melancholy estuary became 
haunted by ghostly visions. He had to groan and sweat with no vent 
for his passion :— 
Thus by himself compelled to live each day, 
To wait for certain hours the tide’s delay ; 
At the same time the same dull views to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high, 
When low, the mud half-covered and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And pbank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; 
Hears of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 
Peter grew more sullen, and the scenery became more weird and 
depressing. The few who watched him remarked that there were three 
places where Peter seemed to be more than usually moved. Fora time 
he hurried past them, whistling as he rowed ; but gradually he seemed to 
be fascinated. The idle lodgers in the summer saw a man and boat 
lingering in the tideway, apparently watching the gliding waves with- 
out casting a net or looking at the wildfowl. At last, his delirium 
becoming stronger, he is carried to the poorhouse, and tells his story to 
the clergyman. Nobody has painted with greater vigour that kind of 
externalized conscience which may still survive in a brutalized mind. 
Peter Grimes, of course, sees his victims’ spirits and hates them. He 
fancies that his father torments him out of spite, characteristically for- 
getting that the ghost had some cxeuse for his anger :— 
’T was one hot noon, all silent, still, serene, 
No living being bad I lately scen ; 
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I paddled up and down and dipped my net, 
But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,— 
A father’s pleasure, when his toil was done, 
To plague and torture thus an only son! 

And so I sat and looked upon the stream, 
How it ran on, and felt as in a dream ; 

But dream it was not ; no !—I fixed my eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise; 

I saw my father on the water stand, 

And hold a thin pale boy in either hand ; 

And there they glided ghastly on the top 

OF the salt flood, and never touched a drop ; 

I would have struck them, but they kuew the intent, 
And smiled upon the oar, and down they. went. 


Remorse in Peter’s mind takes the shape of bitter hatred for his vie- 
tims; and with another characteristic confusion, he partly attributes 
his sufferings to some evil influence intrinsic in the locality :— 
There were three places, where they ever rose,— 
The whole long river has not such as those,— 
Places accursed, where, if 2 man remain, 
He'll see the things which strike him to the brain. 


And then the malevolent ghosts forced poor Peter to lean on his oars, 
and showed him visions of coming horrors. Grimes dies impenitent, 
and fancying that his tormentors are about to scize him. Of all haunted 
men in fiction, it is not easy to think of a case where the horror is more 
terribly realized. The blood-boulter’d Banqno tortured a noble victim, 
but scarcely tortured him more effectually. Peter Grimes was doubtless a 
close relation of Peter Bell. Bell having the advantage of Wordsworth’s 
interpretation, leads us to many thoughts which lie altogether beyond 
Crabbe’s reach ; but, looking simply at the shecr tragic force of the two 
characters, Grimes is to Bell what brandy is to small beer. He would 
never have shown the white feather like his successor, who, 


after ten months’ melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man. 


If, in some sense, Peter Grimes is the most effective of Crabbe’s 
herocs, he would, if taken alone, give a very distorted impression of the 
general spirit of the poctry. It is only at intervals that he introduces us 
to downright criminals. There is, indeed, a description of a convicted 
felon, which, according to Macaulay, has made ‘‘ many a rough and 
cynical reader cry like a child,” and which, if space were unlimited, 
would make a striking pendant to the agony of the burdened Grimes. 
But, as a rule, Crabbe can find motives enough for tenderness in sufferings 
which have nothing to do with the criminal law, and of which the mere 
framework of the story is often interesting enough. His peculiar power 
is best displayed in so presenting to us the sorrows of commonplace 
characters as to make us feel that a shabby coat and a narrow education, 
and the most unromantie causes, need not cut off our sympathies with a 
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fellow-creature ; and that the dullest tradesman who treads on our toes 
in an omnibus may want only a power of articulate expression to bring 
before us some of'the deepest of all problems. The parish clerk and the 
grocer—or whatever may be the proverbial epitome of human dullness— 
may swell the chorus of lamentation over the barrenness and the 
hardships and the wasted energies and the harsh discords of life which is 
always ‘‘ steaming up” from the world, and to which it is one, though 
perhaps not the highest, of the poet’s functions to make us duly sensible. 
Crabbe, like all realistic writers, must be studied at full length, and 
therefore quotations are necessarily unjust. It will be suflicient if I refer— 
pretty much at random—to the short stories of ‘‘ Phoebe Dawson” in the 
Parish Register, to the more elaborate stories of ‘‘ Edward Shore” and 
the ‘‘ Parting Hour ”’ in the Tales, or to the story of ‘‘ Ruth” in the Tales 
of the Hall, where again the dreary pathos is strangely heightened by 
Crabbe’s favourite seaport scenery, to prove that he might be called as 
truly as Goldsmith afectuum potens, though scarcely lenis, dominator. 

It is time, however, to conclude by a word or two as to Crabbe’s 
peculiar place in the history of English literature. I said that, unlike his 
contemporaries, Cowper and Burns, he adhered rigidly to the form of the 
earlier eighteenth century school, and partly for this reason excited the 
wayward admiration of Byron, who always chose to abuse the bridge 
which carried him to fame. But Crabbe’s clumsiness of expression makes 
him a very inadequate successor of Pope or of Goldsmith, and his claims 
are really founded on the qualities which led Byron to call him “ nature's 
sternest painter, yet her best.” On this side he is connected with some 
tendencies of the school which supplanted his early models. So far as 
Wordsworth and his followers represented the reaction from an artificial to a 
love of unsophisticated nature, Crabbe is entirely at one withthem. He did 
not share that unlucky taste for the namby-pamby by which Wordsworth 
annoyed his contemporaries, and spoilt some of his earlier poems. Its 
place was filled in Crabbe’s mind by an even more unfortunate disposition 
for tho simply humdrum and commonplace, which, it must be confessed, 
makes it almost as hard to read a good deal of his verses as to consume 
large quantities of suet pudding, and has probably destroyed his popu- 
larity with the present generation. Still, Crabbe’s influence was powerful 
as against the old conventionality. He did not, like his predecessors, 
write upon the topics which interested ‘‘ persons of quality,” and never 
gives us the impression of having composed his rhymes in a full-bottomed 
wig or even in a Grub Street garret. He has gone out into country fields 
and village lanes, and paints directly from man and nature, with almost a 
cynical disregard of the accepted code of propriety. But the points on 
which he parts company with his more distinguished predecessors is 
equally obvious. Mr. Stopford Brooke has lately been telling us with 
great eloquence what is the theology which underlies the poetical tendencies 
of the last generation of poets. Of that creed, a sufliciently vague one, 
it must be admitted, Crabbe was by no means an apostle. Rather 
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one would say he was as indifferent as a good old-fashioned clergyman 
could very well be to the existence of any new order of ideas in 
the world. The infidels, whom he sometimes attacks, read Boling- 
broke, and Chubb, and Mandeville, and have only heard by report 
even of the existence of Voltaire. The Dissenters, whom he so heartily 
detests, have listened to Whitefield and Wesley, or perhaps to Hunting- 
ton, 5.8.—that is, as it may now be necessary to explain, Sinner Saved. 
Every newer development of thought was still far away from the quiet 
pews of Aldborough, and the only form of Church restoration of which he 
has heard is the objectionable practice of painting a new wall to represent 
a growth of lichens. Crabbe appreciates the charm of the picturesque, 
but has never yet heard of our elaborate methods of creating modern 
antiques. Lapped in such ignorance, and with a mind little given to 
speculation, it is only in character that Crabbe should be totally insensible 
to the various moods of thought represented hy Wordworth’s pantheistic 
conceptions of nature, or by Shelley’s dreamy idealism, or Byron’s fierce 
revolutionary impulses. Still less, if possible, could he sympathize with 
that love of beauty, pure and simple, of which Keats was the first prophet. 
He might, indeed, be briefly described by saying that he is at the very 
opposite pole from Keats. The more bigoted admirers of Keats—for there 
are bigots in all matters of taste or poetry as well as in science or 
theology or politics—would refuse the title of poet to Crabbe, altogether 
. on the strength of the absence of this element from his verses. Like his 
most obvious parallels in painting, he is too fond of boors and pothouses 
to be allowed the quality of artistic perception. I wiil not argue the 
point, which is, perhaps, rather a question of classification than of 
intrinsic merit; but I will venture to suggest a test which will, I think, 
give Crabbe a very firm, though, it may be, not a very lofty place. I 
should be unwilling to be reckoned as one of Macaulay’s ‘‘rough and 
cynical readers.” I admit that I can read the story of the convicted 
felon, or of Peter Grimes without indulging in downright blubbering. Most 
readers, I fear, can in these days get through pathetic poems and 
novels without absolutely using their pocket-handkerchiefs. But though 
Crabbe may not prompt such outward and visible signs of emotion, I 
think that he produces a more distinct titillation of the lachrymatory 
glands than almost any poet of his time. ‘True, he does not appeal to 
emotions, accessible only through the finer intellectual perceptions, or to 
the thoughts which ‘lie too deep for tears.” That prerogative belongs 
to men of more intense character, greater philosophical power, and more 
delicate instincts. But the power of touching readers by downright 
pictures of homespun griefs and sufferings is one which, to my mind, 
implies some poetical capacity, and which clearly belongs to Crabbe. 











Ix the world was one green nook I knew, 




























Full of roses, roses red and white, 


Reddest roses summer ever grew, 





Whitest roses ever pearled with dew; 
And their sweetness was beyond delight, 


Was all love’s delight. 


Wheresoever in the world I went 
Roses were, for in my heart I took 
Blow and blossom and bewildering scent, 
toses never with the summer spent, 
Roses always ripening in that nook, 


Love’s far summer nook. 


In the world a soddened plot I know, 
Blackening in this chill and misty air, 
Set with shivering bushes in a row, 


One by one the last leaves letting go: 





Wheresoe’er I turn I shall be there, 


Always sighing there. 


Ah, my folly! Ah, my loss, my pain! 
Dead, my roses that can blow no more ! 
Wherefore looked I on our nook again ? 
Wherefore went I after autumn’s rain 
Where the summer roses bloomed before, 
Blcomed so sweet before ? 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 





8, Lancaster Street, Lancaster Gate, W. 
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Amone the crowds mustering at the sea’s margin, we trust there 
are those who will not object to let the reminiscent murmur of a Latin 
line mix the rising, the falling, the tossing of its syllables with the mul- 
titudinous ripple, the hollow plash, the tumbling roll of the waves it tries 
to picture. We doubt, however, that the Virgilian music, stately as it is, 
will coincide with that of the ocean only most fragmentarily ; for we have 
to charge it against Virgil that his sea descriptions are poor—that they 
are failures. Indeed, we solemnly aflirm that he was what might fairly be 
styled sea-blind. Everybody's verbal descriptions of the ocean fail ; but they 
do so after more or less of success. Virgil in this task represents zero 
among poets of the first class. 

Let us at once honestly make a needed qualification in admitting that 
literary description of any and all natural objects is still in a very rudi- 
mentary stage. Human language, modern English as well as ancient 
Latin, remains poorly equal to it. A great show of praise is sometimes 
made on this point; but this is because, without being fully aware of it, 
we have all practically agreed to consider descriptions in words as being 
much better than they really are. If a poct brings a score of words together 
in full fitness, so that they clearly show us the object they stand for, we 
fall into a rapture over the feat. Any one who had the heart to be un- 
yieldingly critical would have little difficulty in making plain with what 
meagre verbal accounts of things we are satisfied. Chaucer and Burns 
show just the bent head of the daisy in their pictured phrase: generation 
after generation never wearies of praising it. But repeat the words over 
a real cluster of the yellow-hearted, white-rayed, crimson-edged, fly- 
haunted, sun-loving, wind-scared, woolly-stemmed, broad green-leaved, 
root-hiding things, and you will find a good many details available for 
poetry left out. Our string of compounded names is a mere catalogue, 
hard and cumbrous enough to kill the fancy; but that is the very fault of 
language we are complaining of. For adequate verbal descriptions we 
need great pages as they now stand compressing into paragraphs, sen- 
tences of these crushing into phrases, the words themselves refining to a 
glittering powder, and then to be able to make better epithets of the 
coloured syllabic particles. At present, the utmost that can be done in 
the most likely cases is to try and give the effect of the activity of a single 
sense. There are instances in which this has nearly been achieved ; but 
they are of things so simple that somehow it is embarrassing to name 
them. 
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One modern poet has partially caught the coo of the wood-pigeons ; 
another the sound of rain among the trees; a third the spilling ripple of 
the brook. Though naturally most successful with sounds, they have some 
achievements with respect to the other senses. They have lighted up a few 
phrases with the great shining of the sea on sudden coasts ; some make 
wide moorlands stretch far away into the dim horizon of the verse; once 
and again we are even made to feel the dark striving rise and over-flowing 
forward-reach of things in motion. But how brief all the quotations would 
be! In poetry a line and a half is a great achievement ; to sustain the 
perfection past the first fulfilled rhyme isa miracle. The wisest nearly 
stay at epithets. And in the case of the sea, a huge difficulty is that it 
stirs two senses. The eye and the ear act so closely in the actual 
observing of it that the association is tyrannous in reminiscence. You 
scarcely could hear the ocean in the dark without the eye insisting on 
tracing some faint glimmer of the waves; it would hardly be possible 
for you to behold the tossing of the waves from any distance without 
the ear giving some faint hum of their music, if it were only like that 
of the dry sea-shell. For a man to set himself to imitate by the utter- 
ance of his lines the sounds of the sea would be a hopeless task; for 
him to aim in addition at so setting the facets of his syllables that, while 
accent, emphasis, and tone were giving the beat of the waves, we should 
detect the flash of the sunlight in and through them, the words in the line 
a little darkening here and there for cloud shadows, or, again, taking fire for 
a blaze of sandy shore, would be fatal to any human wits. These are 
impossibilities ; but then it is for literature to hope and expect their 
achievement, though it does not know how they are to come. Is it not 
itself an enchantment from first to last ? Its one bounden duty is never 
to despair of verbal wonders, but to be always looking for, always inviting 
them, ceaselessly muttering its charms, thinking no words too high, nor 
too humble, to serve as the beginnings of the incantation. Save for this, 
poets would be even as other men. The only rule that can be laid down 
in the matter is that you shall apply your heart fully-opened to the object 
needed to be described and let the mystic volubility work as it sweetly 
may. No one will wish to deny that literature has, as a secret ideal, 
this hopeless task of literal faithfulness. I'rom those who do not show 
some knowledge of this secret we turn away in disappointment. 

But it is not in this hypercritical sense of failure in mimetic descrip- 
tion only that we venture to arraign Virgil's dealing with the sea. It is 
one of his standing eulogies that he showed miraculous ability in that way 
in the case of several objects; but before he could be said to have failed 
with respect to the ocean there must be some evidence of his having 
tried. There is no sign of it. The charge to be urged against him is the 
capital one of never having made the attempt; so sinning in this matter 
of the sea against the fundamental literary obligation. 

Before we go on to the proof, one word more on the general question. 
It may be asked, how has descriptive literature obtained any credit? how 
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can it persist, if this is the state of verbal representation at which we still 
stand? Well, all natural objects, scenes, and aspects of the world 
arouse, besides and below the appeals they make to the special senses, a 
common central emotion arising out of their practical operation on human 
fortunes. If a thing has not power to touch our lot of itself directly, it 
still may stir this central feeling by some borrowed reminiscence of either 
actual association or figurative illustration. This, which we call the 
central sentiment of things, is not exclusively attached to any of the 
sense-impressions belonging to the object; it is in every case necessarily 
challenged more promptly, more completely, by some one of them ; but it 
is more or less common to all of them. It can sustain itself on fragments 
of them, it can bear eking out, the substituting even of the impressions 
of one sense by those of another. In this way an easier language of a 
didactic kind, not adequately descriptive, serves; one in which, while 
blundering tremendously in our description of the object, we can intelli- 
gibly express our primitive relation to it in its bearing on our lot. By 
means of this didactic element literature has made up its too great show 
of triumphs ; solely owing to it poetry gets a triumph over the other 
arts. If the literary description of an object fails at any point, the 
central sentiment of it is still saved if the reminiscence of a conjoined 
sense-impression is brought in in time ; the feeling lowers, but it lasts on, 
and only finally flickers out when the verbiage drivels into irrelevancy, the 
words no longer keeping the thing before the mind at all. Down to the 
last moment all may be in a sort retrieved by the lumbering resource of 
Personification, which lazily patches all omissions of description, the stale 
artifice of many generations. A very slight examination would bring out 
what a hotch-potch of sense-impressions many famous descriptions are. 
But if this central emotion of things can manage with a jumbled dialect of 
sense-impressions, its full articulateness asks a better representation, and it 
is itself in that way ameliorated, for in nearly every case its original native 
melancholy is oppressive. Told in fitting words, things lighten; losing 
something of their primitive heaviness. When success is achieved, we 
know from the literary ecstasy instantly arising, one of the purest plea- 
sures the human heart has. 

Virgil has not advanced the mimetic description of the sea, nor in any 
way bettered its central sentiment. He feels no interest in it; he 
‘describes it as being more savage than it ever was. In literature, the sea 
is all the worse for Virgil’s having dealt with it. We will turn to the proofs. 

The ‘‘ Aneid,”’ but that the sea goes for nothing in it, might’ almost 
be styled a sea-poem. Its scene is as often water as land. It includes 
storms, shipwrecks—both on the coast and in mid-ocean—the fairest of 
fair weather, morn dawning over the waters, repeated sunsets at sea, 
night embarkations, solemn watches with the waves all around and the 
stars overhead. Every possible aspect of the sea is beheld, and in no 
single instance is the description successful according to the wants of the 
modern imagination. The poem, as nobody needs telling, begins its 
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events with a tremendous sea-piece. The very first sight we get of the 
hero and his companions, they are ‘ dividing the foaming brine with their 
keels,”’ and the initial incident is a shipwreck. The description, assuredly, 
has overwhelming vigour in it; and, as the scene was brought about by 
Aolus letting all the winds loose together, with the purpose of gratifying 
Juno's wish to sink the whole fleet, it is scarcely open to any mere 
criticism founded on what might be expected to happen in a natural way. 
No mortal can say what might not happen as the work of one celestial 
acting at the urging of another. All that can be ventured on is, that such 
a storm could never happen without Molus and Juno. The only wind 
which does not rage is the west, though thatis partly substituted by what 
is called the gusty south-west. An impression of unusual turmoil is 
given, and that is what Virgil sought; but it is got by a jumble of 
violence of every kind. Winds, billows, lightning, thunder, reefs, shal- 
lows, eddies, are mixed together. The only detail of disaster left out is 
collision among the ships, which with a fleet so crowded is the one thing 
that would have occurred, had this been a natural storm. Such a 
tempest now rages in a transpontine theatre, and in no other part of the 
world. It takes Neptune himself to still it in the ‘‘ Auneid.” The famous 
simile by which the quieting of the waves is pictured is drawn from the 
land—the soothing of a mob by a man of piety and virtues. Cymothoé 
and Triton assist in getting the ships off the rocks. The whole scene is 
a medley of artificial mgchinery and natural effects which moderns are not 
able to appreciate. We had better put aside this opening incident, into 
which the supernatural enters, and turn to passages of a more mortal 
character. 

So soon as Aineas and his companions of tho seven surviving ships 
reach the shore, the hero climbs a rock to gain what Virgil styles a far- 
extended view of the sea, in the hope of descrying the missing ships. It 
was now the goldenest of weather, Neptune’s finest, Alolus’s quietest ; 
the sea must have stretched most tranquilly before him. A‘neas does not 
detect the ships, and he might not have seen the ocean for anything he 
says of it. The feeling of contrast in the scenes does not stir within him 
in the least. Three stags are more in the way of a hungry man, and he 
levels his arrow at them as they stray on the shore. Soon afterwards 
occurs one of Virgil’s very few fine epithets applied to the ocean. In 
describing Jove as looking down upon it, despiciens, he uses the phrase 
‘mare velivolum.” A sail-whitened sea is a bold figure, sinning only by 
excess of goodness. There would be a little superfluity of force in it 
now, with a good many more sails flying in all quarters. It shows a 
natural action of the fancy in framing Jove’s bird’s-eye view. Early in 
the second book occurs the night-return of the Grecian fleet, craftily 
sailing back from Tenedos. This is what is made of it: ‘* And now the 
Argive host approached from Tenedos in arrayed ships, steering amidst 
the friendly silence of the moon for the well-known shores, when the 
royal ship put forth the signal flame.” 
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Et jam Argiva phalanx instructis navibus ibat 
A Tenedo, tacite per amica silentia lune, 
Littora nota petens: flammas quum regia puppis 
Extulerat,—B. IT. lines 254-7, 


All that is present to Virgil’s mind is what may be called the business of 
the poem, the Greeks getting back unperceived, and the unbolting of the 
wooden horse. The ships crowding up in the moonlight, the patch of 
crimson reflection under the sail-shadow from the signal fire, do not touch 
him. He introduces the moon, but it is as being silent, not bright. The 
sea does not detain him for a moment. It would have detained a modern 
poet ; the present ordinary requirements of our literary usage would not 
have permitted him to pass it by. Ifin only half-a-line he must at least 
have made it glitter. So much progress we at any rate have now made. 
In the third book Aineas begins the account of his own sea-wanderings. 

The first voyage is not a long one inthe poem. He embarks, departs 
from his native shores, and reaches Thrace in less than six lines; and, as 
for anything in the way of marine description, he might just as well have 
been on land. Affrighted by the ghost of Polydorus, they set out for 
Delos. Here comes one unwontedly tender touch, which the reader will 
not find repeated in all the poem. Virgil represents the breeze as with a 
gentle rustling, inviting them to the main—lenis crepitans vocat Auster in 
altum. But if he hears the wind, the wash of the waters never reaches 
him. Nothing whatever happens during the voyage. From Delos they 
steer for Crete, and, if the waves do not attract the eye, what stands up 
out of them does. Virgil can see ‘‘ green Donyza,” ‘‘ marble Paros,”’ 
and the Cyclades. Of these a charming little panoramic sketch is given: 
it is only to the water, not the land, that he is blind. Vainly they build 
Pergamea, for the pestilence falls on them, and the household gods, in a 
vision, tell Aineas that Crete is not the resting place. They sail for 
Hesperia. Now we have a second sea storm. This time it happens, not 
in shore, but out on the mid-ocean, and, so far as appears, comes 
without supernatural interference. This is the description Virgil puts in 
7Gneas’s mouth: ‘* Then, o’er my head appears a dark rain cloud, 
bearing gloom and storm, and the wave roughens beneath the darkness. 
Straightway, the winds roll the waters, and great seas arise. Scattered, 
we are tossed on the wide flood. Stormy clouds enwrap the light, and 
damp darkness withdraws the face of heaven. The lightnings frequently 
flash from the rifted clouds. We are driven from our course, and wander 
in strange waters.” 

Tum mihi cxrulens supra caput adstitit imher, 

Noctem hiememque ferens ; et inhorruit unda tenebris, 

Continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 

ZEquora : dispersi jactamur gurgite vasto. 

Involvere diem nimbi, et nox humida ccelum 

Abstulit. Ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes. 


Excutimur cursu, et ceecis erramus in undis. 
B. III. lines 194-200, 
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For a tempest which lasts three days and three nights, this must be set 
down as erring on the side of tameness. But here Virgil is left alone 
with the natural scene; he has not Adolus and Neptune to excite his 
imagination. On the fourth day they catch sight of land; mountains 
open to view, smoke is seen to roll upwards; they sweep the ‘“ azure” 
water with their oars, and reach the Strophades. After their adventure 
with the Harpies, they hastily set sail afresh. 
Another rapid sketch of the land which is passed is given. They see 
‘* woody Zacynthus,” “ steep-cragged Neritos,” ‘‘ rocky Ithaca.’ Any- 
thing which is dry, not moist, Virgil pictures, making it plain that if the 
sea had not been thoroughly uninteresting to him, he could have painted 
it easily. They spend the winter on shore under the storm-capped peaks 
of Mount Leucate ; thence they Jaunch again, reaching Buthrotum, where 
they have the affecting meeting with Andromache. Departing, they coast 
along Ceraunia, at evening landing to sleep on the shore. Now we have 
another night-scene. The pilot Palinurus rises before midnight to see if 
the voyage may begin. He listens for the breezes, he looks at the con- 
stellations. ‘‘ When he sees all serene in the sky,” he goes on board and 
gives the signal. The ocean might just as well have been fixed hard 
land under the gliding stars ; there is not the slightest feeling of it being 
water. A very few lines further comes a dawn at sea, and this is 
Virgil's account of it: ‘And now Aurora, having put the stars to flight, 
lushed, when far off we see misty hills and the low-lying coast of Italy.”’ 
Jamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis, 
Quum procul obscuros colles, humilemque videmus 
Italiam.—B. IIL. lines 521-3. 
The mention of Aurora blushing does duty for all the wonder of a day- 
break over the sea. Warned by Anchises’ interpretation of the ill-omen 
of beholding horses feeding, they refrain from landing at that first seen 
spot of the Italian shore, turning their yard-arms to the sea. By-and-by 
they near Charybdis. Their experience of it exactly fulfils Helenus's 
incomprehensible prediction of it. They drift the night through close 
to the shore of the Cyclops, where the next morning they behold the 
dawn afresh, that is to say, ‘“‘ Aurora scatters the damp shades froin the 
sky.” Having rescued Achemenides from Polyphemus, they sail again. 
After a coasting voyage, in which the sights of the land are well enough 
described, Aineas reaches the joyless shore of Drepanum. There his 
father dies. The voyage thence to Dido’s beach, ending in that stupendous 
shipwreck, is dismissed in these words : ‘‘ Departed from thence, the God 
drove me to your shores ’’—Jine me digresswm vestris Deus appulit ovis. 
Throughout the whole of these voyages, with the exception of when the 
sea had to be put in a turmoil to wreck the ships, and to disclose 
Charybdis, it has not arrested the poet’s line for a moment, the water has 
not had a glance from him. It might have been an unreflecting floor, show- 
ing neither effects of the sky, of its own ceaseless stir, nor of the partially- 
embracing shore. One question arises, which we will bring in here. It 
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may not unfairly be said, that to Aineas the sea was but a toilsome and 
dangerous expanse, not to be described, but to be hurriedly got over and 
escaped from. His experiences of it are not to be compared with the 
long ocean combat of Ulysses, still Juno used it as her chief instrument 
of persecution. All the winds had been hurled against him on it; he 
had suffered shipwreck ; his pilot was fated to be drowned init. There 
is room for a plea of dramatic propriety. But at the point we have now 
reached Aineas’s narrative ends; for the rest Virgil is himself the 
speaker. Let us see if there is any change. 

Towards the close of the Fourth Book, after the dallying at Carthage 
with Dido, comes the hurried night embarkation. It is thus described : 
‘‘The sea is hidden beneath the fleet. Hurrying, they dash up the 
foam, and sweep the azure sea ’’— 

latet sub classibus xauor, 

Adnixi torquent spumas, et cerula verrunt.—B. IV. lines 582-3. 
It will be admitted that this is no description. When day comes the 
poet’s eyes are still closed to the actual scene. What he says of it is 
this: ‘‘And now Aurora, leaving the saffron bed of Tithonus, first 
scattered upon the world fresh light ”’— 

Et jam prima novo spargebat lumine terras 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile.—B. IV, lines 584-5. 
Dido, looking out from her watch-tower, beholds the fleet moving on with 
level sails ; she notes that the shores and the harbours are quite deserted 
by the mariners ; but she, like all the other Virgilian personages, does not 
catch a glimpse of the sea. She was in no mood to watch its glories, 
but, at least, she might have bethought herself of the waves as ministers 
of her prayed-for vengeance. At the commencement of the Fifth 
Book, Aineas is well out at sea, the description giving just one particle 
of detail: he is ‘‘ cutting through the dark waves, ruffled by the north 
wind,’’ which would have whitened their tops, if it darkened their 
sides. There must have been miles of them between the fleet and the 
land, where the smoke of Dido’s pyre arose, but the tossing expanse 
was only so much distance to be looked across. Soon a storm comes on, 
and, in describing it, Virgil positively uses over again two lines from 
Book III. He relieves himself of all trouble by having a formula for 
storms. Once more he tells us that ‘‘a rain cloud stands over Auneas’s 
head, bearing storm and gloom, and the wave ruffled beneath the 
darkness ’’— 

Olli ceruleus supra caput adstitit imber, 

Noctem hiememque ferens ; et inhorruit unda tenebris. 

B. V. lines 10-11, 

The whole passage makes, we think, the weakest description of a sea- 
storm ever given. They yield to the storm, and once more turn towards 
Sicily. Acestes, from the top of a hill, beholds the ships coming, but 
he sees nothing more. The ogean is also invisible to him. Not far 
on in this book we have the sea races, part of the games in honour 
VOL, Xxx.—No. 178. 23. 
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of Anchises’s memory. All is leisure now; the sea is not made odious 
by over-much toil. If water had had any charms for the poet they 
would have won a glance from him. The competing vessels are de- 
scribed particularly ; in speaking of the rock where was the goal of the 
race, we have the phrase “foamy beach” (spumantia littora). But, in 
the account of the races, again the water goes for nothing. We are 
prosaically told that the sea was turned up and lashed into foam 
(adductis spumant freta versa lacertis); and, two lines further on, that 
all the surface of the water was opened. 

Subsequently in this Book occurs the setting fire to the fleet by the 
women. The passage has much pathos from the contrast between the 
women’s occupation and that of the men. They are far away on the 
lonely beach weeping for the loss of Anchises, while the men are celebrat- 
ing the same regret by games. The poet says the ‘‘ women all together 
were ever gazing on the main, and still weeping.” They say ‘‘ Alas, what 
seas and how much ocean still remain for us weary women!” A line 
showing the endless heaving of the watery expanse before them, with a 
murmur of the unsympathising wind foretelling perils, would have 
heightened the touching scene greatly. There is no such line. When 
Iris, disguised as Beroe, has persuaded the women to fire the ships, and 
7Eneas, in despair, appeals to Jove, the storm which comes to quench 
the flames has no relation to the sea. The steep hills tremble with the 
thunder, so do the level plains. But Virgil’s fancy will not glance 
towards the sea. Nota single peal bellows on that side, the whole waste 
of waters is left unused, and a /and-shower puts out the flames. 

Here the weariest of the matrons, and some of the men, equally sick 
at heart of the sea, are left, the rest starting on the last voyage prior to 
reaching Italy. Then we come upon the splendid picture of Neptune and 
his watery retinue. Fine as is the account of the god in his chariot, 
with the group of huge ancient and lovely attendants surrounding him in 
his progress, the sea itself reckons for nothing in the picture. It forms a 
road for the glittering procession, and that is all; Neptune’s car shines 
azure; the waves are not of any colour. Not a spot of hue, not a 
scintillation of reflected light, is visible from them. This whole scene is a 
crucial one ; it directly proves that the waves had no beauty in the Latin 
poet’s eyes, and that when he wished to make the sea interesting, the 
only way, in his judgment, of doing so was to people it with personifica- 
tions. Apart from these feigned inhabitants of the water, Virgil saw 
nothing in it to describe. 

One more sea incident happens ere Italy is reached ; it is again a night 
scene ; the fleet is running before favouring breezes, with the stars visible, 
but, as it would seem, no moon. The god Sleep, disguised as Phorbas, 
descends and appears at the elbow of the watchful Palinurus, sitting at 
the helm, the only one awake. Pointing out to him that all is calm, the 
god urges him to close his eyes, offering to take his post for him. 
Palinurus’s reply is in every way worthy of a pilot who is not a poet. He 
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says, ‘* Would you have me believe in such a monster? Why should I 
trust Aineas to the treacherous gales, having been so often deceived by 
the frauds of the serene sky ? ’’»— 


mene huic confidere monstro ? 
AEneam credam quid enim fallacibus austris, 
Et ceeli toties deceptus fraude sereni ?—B, V. lines 849=51, 


Palinurus is plunged overboard by the god. It is worth noting that 
afterwards, when Aineas meets Palinurus’s ghost among the shades, Virgil, 
with strictest dramatic propriety, makes him use a pilot’s form of oath, 
‘‘ By the savage seas I swear,” &c. After Palinurus’s fatal tumble, the 
ships pass the cliffs of the Sirens, where we are told, ‘‘ hoarsely roared 
the rocks resounding with the restless sea,” perhaps the best sea line in 
all Virgil :— 

Tum rauca assiduo longe sale saxa sonabant.—B. V. line 866. 
7Mneas awakens and guides the vessel for the rest of the night. ‘ In 
the morning they gain the Italian shore, anchor the ships, and land at 
Cumz. Then follows the descent of Aineas into the other world, guided 
by the Sibyl. 

The same fate of ill-suecess whenever the scene is not dry pursues 
Virgil even there. In the Sixth Book he has to describe Cocytus. To 
ask for exact local particulars would be unreasonable, but it is clear that 
the poet did not conceive it as a scene anywhere. He uses words as they 
come. There is a jumble of banks and coasts, pools and streams, floods 
and marshes. it is right to say that the other subterranean stream, Lethe, 
fares no better at Virgil’s hands. He describes it, or rather speaks of it, 
as flowing in a retired vale, past woods with rustling brakes ; and a stream 
of considerable size it must have been, since about it unnumbered tribes 
and nations (innwmere gentes populique) hover, like humming bees in the 
fields; Aineas, says the poet, was startled at the sudden sight of the 
stream ; no glimpse of it do we get in any of the lines. Of what hue was 
its desirable wave no hint is given. 

Now we near the ending of the search for the fated Hesperian land. 
When Aineas has built his old nurse’s mound (Caieta) on the shore where 
the ships had been awaiting him, they sail again. One natural touch 
must be noted. Throughout nearly a whole line he makes ‘‘the sea 
sparkle underneath the moon ’’— 


splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.—B. VII. line 9. 


Such a stroke, from the wonder of its rarity, tells upon a reader with 

more than its proper effect. Neptune having taken care to save the fleet 

from the Circean shores, we have the last dawn atsea. Alas, it is Aurora in 

her rosy chariot again! This is the description of the last glorious morn- 

ing of AEneas’s sea-wanderings: ‘‘ And now the sea began to blush with 

rays, and in the lofty sky saffron Aurora shone in her rosy car ”’— 
Jamque rubescebat radiis mare et xthere ab alto 


Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis,—B. VII. lines 25-6. 
28—2 
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They gain the Tibur’s mouth and shelter in the river. Once in 
contact with the land the great poet’s imagination is free again. His 
little picture of the river entrance shaded with groves, the air musical from 
fluttering birds of various plumage, is delightful. 

In order to make our instances complete, we must not overlook 
Mneas’s subsequent return by sea from his Etrurian allies, with Pallas 
on board his own ship (Book X.). One line we may note in the description 
of Aulestes’s vessel, with its figure-head of Triton: ‘‘ The foaming billow,” 
we are told, ‘‘gurgled beneath the monstrous breast”’ (spumea semifero 
sub pectore murmurat unda). It is not an achievement to go into special 
raptures over, as being an addition to description in this. kind; still the 
gurgle of the water does tell upon the ear ; it isa detail of actual observa- 
tion, and as such comes most welcome. There follows the artificial meet- 
ing in mid-yoyage with the sea-nymphs, into which the vessels left near 
the camp, and, threatened by the Rutulians, had been changed. When 
Cymodocea, their spokeswoman, concluding her warning, pushed Aineas’s 
tall ship, the poet tells us, it flew swifter than dart or arrow that rivals 
the wind in speed. No doubt, it would do so. The scene is one of 
which the modern imagination cannot make anything. The voyage ends 
in the opposed, confused landing on the shore, involving the wreck of 
Tarcho’s vessel. In the same Book (X.) Juno offers to Turnus the bait of 
Eneas's wraith, and draws him on board the ship, which so conveniently 
had a plank gangway laid ready from a ledge of the rock. The whirling 
tide bears him and it far out to sea, on his magic voyage to his father’s 
city. Beyond the ship gliding, and waves and tide both pushing it on, 
we are told nothing of this most wondrous voyage. Book XI. ends with 
a sunset at sea, beheld from the land: ‘‘ Rosy Phebus was bathing his 
weary horses in the Iberian flood ’’— 

roseus fessos jam gurgite Pheebus Ibero 

Tingat equos.—B. XI. lines 913-14. 
It matches the dawn with which that book opens: ‘‘In the meantime, 
Aurora, rising, leaves the ocean” (Oceanum interea surgens Aurora 
reliquit). One last partial glimpse we get of the sea in the closing book 
of the poem: ‘“‘ The horses of the sun are arising from the flood, and 
from uplifted nostrils breathe forth the day ”»— 

primum alto se gurgite tollunt 

Solis equi, lucemque elatis naribus efflant.—B. XTI. lines 114-15. 


Arfificial to the very last. 

In this sketch we have exhausted the sea-allusions of the great story. 
This is absolutely all that Virgil makes of the ocean in the whole of 
AEneas’s sea wanderings, either as described by the hero or by the mouth 
of the poet himself. There is scarcely any possible marine effect which 
he has not the opportunity of picturing, yet in no single passage is it pos 
sible to detect any spark of true feeling for the water, beyond that of a 
dreary discontent at its power and savageness. It might be thought 
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that he knew nothing of the sea—that he had never seen it. But 
Horace’s famous ode, praying for fair weather for him, is evidence that 
he made at least one voyage. Still further is the puzzle heightened, 
when we remember that he is understood to have lived long at Naples, 
with its glorious bay. 

But let us turn for a moment to the minor poems. In the Eclogues 
the sea is mentioned in some dozen lines, of course by way of illustrative 
reference. Towards the close of Eclogue IY. Virgil speaks of “ plains of 
sea’’ (tractus maris). This does bring the object before the mind. And 
in the Fifth Eclogue occurs the only line anywhere which shows that 
Virgil had perceived the music of the sea, apart from its mere roaring, its 
hoarseness, its moaning. Mopsus, in extolling the song of Menaleas, 
asks, ‘* What gifts are there that I can give you in return for such a lay ? 
For neither the whistling of the south wind as it comes, nor billow beaten 
shores (percussa fluctu littora) delight me so,” &c. The phrase itself may 
not be of the best, but there is the feeling of delight coupled with the sea. 
We eagerly hail the fact, and wish it were not unavoidable to mention 
that this Eclogue is known to have been modelled on Theocritus. Next, 
as to the Georgics; they have some thirty lines in which the sea occurs. 
From the nature of the work, the passages are for the most part only 
allusive ; but of all Virgil’s writings, it is here that we find the sea- 
phrases strongest, the descriptions truest. Some of the best lines, it is 
true, describe the coast rather than the ocean; as, for instance, the 
striking lines in the First Georgic, giving the signs of a coming tempest. 
There is also the passage a little further on, where the various water fowl 
are wantonly disporting themselves in the joy of their salt bath. The 
sketches show that Virgil’s observation, if it fails utterly as to the sea 
itself, had gone to the very edge of the land—to the verge where it and 
the water mingle, and even a few inches beyond. In Book III. he 
catches sight for a moment of colour on the evening ocean; but it is far 
away in Scythia, and the sun-god is again descending in his chariot, to 
bathe it in the flaming water. Nor is “‘ red surface of the ocean ’’ (oceani 
rubro ... @quore) a pearl of poetical description. It must be mentioned 
that in the Georgics occur two or three touches of reality of a very gro- 
tesque kind in reference to the sea. If in the Mneid, Virgil, in sketching 
Neptune and his train, gives a picture too artificially elegant for the 
modern fancy, in the Fourth Georgic he describes Proteus and his at- 
tendants in a style which is a trifle too realistic for us. ‘ Monstrous 
herds and misshapen sea-calves”’ (immania armenta et turpes phocas) this 
watery shepherd has under his charge; and they come out of the flood, 
and sleep around him on the hot shore. At any rate, the passage has a 
rough power, as of a goblin story of the sea. 

The question may be asked, What epithets does Virgil apply to the 
sea? For it will go hard with a poet, if he has any genuine emotion 
stirred in him by an object, if it does not flash out in a name, even 
should he find himself, for some reason, debarred from a detailed 
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description. Some epithets are themselves descriptions. Take three 
sample ones of Shakspeare, applied to this same subject. The ‘ multi- 
tudinous” sea, “yeasty ’’ waves, and the ‘wasteful’ ocean. Virgil 
speaks of the sea as boundless (‘‘ immensi maris,”’ Geo. lib. I., line 29) ; 
windy (‘‘ yentosa equora,” idem, line 206) ; faithless (“‘ infidam marmor,” 
idem, line 254); deep (‘‘ maria alta,” G. II., line 479, et ‘“ maris alti,” 
ZEn. lib. V., line 799); dark blue (‘mare purpureum,” G. IV., 
line 873); azure (** vada cerula,” Ain. lib. VII., line 198, et ‘ cerula 
freta,” idem, lib. X., line 209); mighty (‘magnum exquor,” Geo. IV., 
line 888) ; vast (‘ vasti ponti,” idem, line 480) ; foaming (‘‘ spumantem 
undam,” idem, line 529, et ‘‘spumantibus undis,” Ain. lib. IIL, 
line 268); salt (* camipos salis,” idem, lib. X., line 214) ; moaning 
(gemitum ingentem pelagi,” idem, lib. III., line 555); restless 
(assiduo sale,” idem, lib. V., line 866); swelling (* fluctu tumenti,” 
idem, lib. VII., line 810). He, also, speaks of the “ perilous ” seas. 

These are all we notice in turning over the pages. Of them, ‘“‘ deep” 
appears to compete with ‘‘ salt” for the position of favourite, ‘* foaming” 
coming next. ‘ Boundless,” “restless,” ‘ faithless” are words which 
may be held to embody what we have earjier termed the central feeling of 
the object, but Virgil does not use them in a way showing any varying 
individual appreciation of them; they all seem to merge in the one 
sentiment of the savageness, danger, dread of the sea. It would not be 
fair to compare Virgil’s epithets with those of Homer in relation to the 
ocean. The Greek language lent itself better to the compounding of 
phrases, besides the lighter feeling which the Greek sea, with its indented 
shores and lovely islands, naturally inspired among the people. Other 
reasons would make it unfair to instance modern poets (it is true, we 
have already mentioned Shakspeare), either our own or continental ; our 
present mode of regarding natural objects as beautiful in themselves is 
not the ancient manner, as we will point out directly. But Virgil does 
not show to advantage in this matter alongside other Latin writers, even 
his contemporaries. Not to hunt for any out-of-the-way comparisons, take 
the author who competes successfully with him for the place of best- 
known. Horace is nearly as blind as Virgil to any downright beauty in the 
sea, but he says nothing tame of it. The ocean is mostly in a tempest with 
Horace. 

But it is with Virgil we have specially to do in this paper, and we 
wish to part with the noble poet on the best terms possible. Within the 
narrow restraining shores of a simile Virgil could sway the sea well 
enough ; a single wave cut off from the rest he was very successful with. 
Take the lines in the Third Georgic, where he so magnificently illustrates 
the anger of the bull by the figure of a whitening billow rolling in-shore. 
A simile much akin to it is used nearly as effectively in describing the 
fight with the rioters in the Seventh Book of the Aineid; and, in the 
Eleventh Book, in illustrating the fluctuations of battle between the Tuscans 
and the Rutulians, a still more sustained image is drawn from the alter- 
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nate rushes and withdrawals of the ocean tide upon the beach. Literature 
would have to be ransacked for a more nobly-managed simile. But our 
last completed proof that Virgil, though so impotent in the actual presence 
of the sea, seeing so little of its play, and deaf to all its music, still could 
deal with the ocean when he could do so, as it were, by reflecting it, we 
have designedly left till now. Virgil’s grandest sea-piece was in metal— 
on the surface of Auneas’s shield, he sees it all as in a mirror. Here the 
sea swells all gold, the blue waves foam in hoary spray, dolphins of 
shining silver sweep the flood in circles, and the brazen galleys of the 
opposing fleets burn upon the surging waters. The passage is too lengthy 
to quote; those who know Virgil will not need its quoting. If he had 
ever given us the direct picture of which this is the reflection, there would 
have been no room for criticism nineteen hundred years after. At least 
it is the noblest sea that ever flowed in metal. 

Several reasons may be given why Virgil in his dealing with the sea 
exhibits these failures, ag we moderns must consider them. In the first 
place, besides the unavoidable excess of the didactic element, a literary 
fashion of a very peculiar kind then prevailed. In the highest attempts 
at poetical description, it was thought there was something much finer to 
be tried after than natural accounts of the actual scenes, namely, the 
mythological personages conventionally associated with them. When a 
dawn at sea had to be related, it was not the ever-brightening sky and 
the dimpled stirrings of the far-flashing waves that were thought of, but 
the image of Aurora rising from the saffron couch of Tithonus; in the 
evening, thére was not enough to satisfy in the tumultuous glories of the 
sun, half-hidden in his own splendours, sinking amidst orange clouds and 
crimson billows; in the heart of that shining business there was a 
brighter central vision of Phebus unyoking his fiery horses, bathing them 
in the ocean. We cannot understand it; we have none of the cues of 
the old faiths to help us. It now seems unnatural, incredible that men 
ever thought such scenes too poor for them, and believed that they could 
put something better worth describing in their place. Still, it was so 
throughout the whole range of literary tasks. If a river had to be in- 
troduced at its best, an old man—Father Tibur—rises among the sedges ; 
the flowing of his beard, not that of the stream, is what has to be admired. 
Or should a moonlight scene have to be pictured, the heavens themselves 
in their soft whiteness, as the silver orb glides through them, are not 
displayed,—we are told something of the kindly goddess in her nightly 
wandering car. These artificialities must have come hinderingly between 
the describer and natural objects, turning his gaze inwards. The fashion, 
however, sufliced for Virgil: he makes no attempt to alter it. 

It may be that in those times a necessity of this sort was imposed 
by the spirit of Art itself—that natural objects were too disturbing in a 
part of their actual associations for the higher emotional uses ;. at least, 
that the pathetic feelings they stirred were too strong, too self-enforcing, 
for the serener enjoyments, without some abatement—this being got by 
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the human imagination substituting personifications, which left out to the 
required degree the agitating memories. The ocean, the sky, the weather 
were too fatal for men in those days to be lightly dealt with by them in 
their stark reality without mitigation. From this obligation we are now 
finally released. 

The enquiry into the origin of the feeling of the picturesque among 
moderns is sometimes treated too trivially ; it runs into a large question. 
The happy growing tendency to describe a natural fact in itself, pro- 
gressively omitting all the traditionary accompaniments of simile and 
personification, is the late gift of Science to Literature, and is priceless. 
Science, by dwelling on objects for its own purposes of acquiring a know- 
ledge of their details, has been perpetually surprised by the discovery that 
details are always beautiful when seen sufficiently. In this way, we at 
last have come to know that things in their completeness are of themselves 
more lovely than imagination could ever conceive by dealing with them in 
part. The result is already showing itself in the enlargement of Lite- 
rature by the added department of a new poetic of the literal description 
of natural objects, though its progress must needs be slow. Absolutely 
new it, of course, could not be. In the remotest age it existed in the 
germ. The early poets were its prophets, some helping it with wonderful 
anticipations of later scientific disclosures of natural beauties. Our charge 
against Virgil is that, in his use of the sea, he has wholly failed in this 
bardic function—helping the advance of this literature of description not in 
the slightest. If personification was partially obligatory, he used it to the 
very full, as he also did simile, without betraying any perception that it 
was not the best, not the ultimate style. 

One remark ought to be made for Virgil. There can be no doubt that 
the sea is actually much more interesting now than it was then. Owing 
to the modern scientific civilisation having given us greater power over 
Nature, there has been a general mitigation of the old bleakness of the 
central feeling of things arising out of their sway over the human lot; 
but in the case of no great object of Nature, no aspect of the world, bas 
this blessed change been nearly so telling as with respect to the sea- In 
our own instance, the sentiment must have have ameliorated very greatly 
during the two generations that have witnessed steam navigation. The 
feeling of the ancient Latins towards the sea, we have already urged, was 
worse than that of the Greeks, differing more than theirs from the modern 
emotion. It is plain that the Romans had a sense of there being a certain 
malevolence in the ocean. Doubtless that is a feeling primitive in all men. 
We now can just detect it when actually beholding a great storm, or 
even feel it for just a moment after hearing of a great sea disaster ; but its 
early strength seems to have survived late in them. It brings out very 
clearly the difference between the ancient and the modern feeling, when, 
in the face of the present belief that the sea is the commercial field for 
the union of distant peoples, we find Horace taking the very opposite 
view, saying that in vain has God in his wisdom separated land from land 
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by the estranging ocean, if impious barks will bound across it (Ode 8, lib.I.). 
The picture he and Virgil draw of merchant ships, in the world’s future 
golden days, withdrawing from the sea, leaving its wide surface bare, 
shocks the modern imagination. It turns everything in our conception 
of the sea upside down. We scarcely can avoid a suspicion that both 
Virgil and Horace, in speaking of the sea, used a more antiquated feeling 
in reference to it than was actually current in their time. In the 
Augustan age, such Romans as were not writers of poetry scarcely could 
believe in the impiety of spreading a sail upon the waters. This must 
have been merely a literary tradition, and it contented Virgil ; but, at any 
rate, the real feeling must have been one we can only very imperfectly 
understand, for the ocean grows ever more and more welcome to us—it 
has lost so much of its awful strangeness, its savage strength. Are there 
not ‘‘steam lanes” in the Atlantic, along which mighty steamers come 
and go nearly as punctually as if they were land omnibuses? Do not 
sails crowd up from every quarter of the horizon? We are getting 
a little familiarity with it below its surface. The course of its hot and 
cold currents, rushing like tremendous rivers through its depths, is partly 
known. Its gulfs are no longer bottomless to us. We have opened 
delighted eyes on its marine plants, on its countless inhabitants, vanishing 
away in myriads of harmless microscopic tribes. It is the latest opened 
treasure-house of Science. 

Those who may read these words, with the music of the sea actually 
sounding in their ears, and with the glory of its tossing waves before their 
eyes, will not need telling how much of its beauty is yet undescribed. 
But in the verbal mosaic in which, let us hope, the ocean will one day 
shine and foam, when the new poetic of real description has developed 
its language of direct epithet, there will not be a single Virgilian gift— 
no, not so much as a word, a syllable. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
Fanny's REVENGE. 


m0 you want me any longer, 
ma'am?” enquired Liddy, 
at a later hour the same 
evening, standing by the 
door with a chamber candle- 
stick in her hand, and ad- 
dressing Bathsheba, who 
sat cheérless and alone in 
the large parlour beside the 
first fire of the season. 

‘No more to-night, 
Liddy.” 

‘“‘ T’'ll sit up for master if 
you like, ma’am. Iam not 
at all afraid of Fanny, if I 
may sit in my own room and 
have a candle. She was 
such a childlike nesh young 
thing that her spirit couldn’t 
appear to anybody if it 
tried, I’m quite sure.” 

‘‘Oh, no, no! You goto bed. I'll sit up for him myself till twelve 
o'clock, and if he has not arrived by that time I shall give him up and go 
to bed too.” 

“Tt is half-past ten now.” 

“Oh! is it?” 

‘¢ Why don’t you sit upstairs, ma’am ?”’ 

** Why don’t I?” said Bathsheba, desultorily. ‘It isn’t worth while 
—there’s a fire here. Liddy,” she suddenly exclaimed in an impulsive 

and excited whisper, * have you heard anything strange said of Fanny ?”’ 
The words had no sooner escaped her than an expression of unutterable 
regret crossed her face, and she burst into tears. 

**‘ No—not a word!” said Liddy, looking at the weeping woman with 
astonishment. ‘‘What is it makes you cry so, ma’am; has anything hurt 
you?” She came to Bathsheba’s side with a face full of sympathy. 
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**No, Liddy—I don’t want you any wore. I can hardly say why I 
haye taken so to crying lately: I never used to cry. Good-night.” 

Liddy then left the parlour and closed the door. 

Bathsheba was lonely and miserable now ; not lonelier actually than 
she had been before her marriage; but her loneliness then was to that of 
the present time as the solitude of a mountain is to the solitude of a cave. 
And within the last day or two had come these disquieting thoughts about 
her husband’s past. Her wayward sentiment that evening concerning 
Fanny’s temporary resting-place had been the result of a strange compli- 
cation of impulses in Bathsheba’s bosom. Perhaps it would be more 
accurately described as a determined rebellion against her prejudices, a 
revulsion from a lower instinct of uncharitableness, which would have 
withheld all sympathy from the dead woman, because in life she had pre- 
ceded Bathsheba in the attentions of a man whom Bathsheba had by no 
means ceased from loving, though her love was sick to death just now with 
the gravity of a further misgiving. 

In five or ten minutes there was another tap at the door. Liddy re- 
appeared and coming in a little way stood hesitating, until at length she 
said, ‘‘ Maryann has just heard something very strange, but I know it 
isn’t true. And we shall be sure to know the rights of it in a day or two.” 

‘* What is it?” 

** Oh, nothing connected with you or us, ma’am! It is about Fanny. 
That same thing you have heard.” 

**T have heard ncthing.” 

‘*T mean that a wicked story is got to Weatherbury within this last 
hour—that——”’ Liddy came close to her misiress and whispered the re- 
mainder of the sentence slowly into her ear, inclining her head as she 
spoke in the direction of the room where Fanny lay. 

Bathsheba trembled from head, to foot. 

*‘T don’t believe it!” she said, excitedly. ‘‘ And it is not written on 
the coffin-cover.” 

‘‘ Nor I, ma’am. And a good many others don’t; for we should 
surely have been told more about it if it had been true—don’t you think 
so, ma’am ?”’ 

“We might or we might not.” 

Bathsheba turned and looked into the fire that Liddy might not see 
her face. Finding that her mistress was going to say no more, Liddy 
glided out, closed the door softly, and went to bed. 

Bathsheba’s face, as she continued looking into the fire that evening, 
might have excited solicitousness on her account even among those who 
loved her least. The sadness of Fanny Robin’s fate did not make 
Bathsheba’s glorious, although she was the Esther to this poor Vashti and 
their fates might be supposed to stand in some respects as contrasts to 
each other. When Liddy came into the room a second time the beautiful 
eyes which met hers had worn a listless weary look. When she went out 
after telling the story they had expressed wretchedness in full activity. 
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This also sank to apathy aftera time. But her thoughts, sluggish and con- 
fused at first, acquired more life as the minutes passed, and the dull mis- 
giving in her brow and eyes suddenly gave way to the stillness of concen- 
tration. 

Bathsheba had grounds for conjecturing a connection between her own 
history and the dimly suspected tragedy of Fanny's end which Oak 
and Boldwood never for a moment credited her with possessing. The 
meeting with the lonely woman on the previous Saturday night had been 
unwitnessed and unspoken of. Oak may have had the best of intentions 
in withholding for as many days as possible the details of what had hap- 
pened ; but had he known that Bathsheba’s perceptions had already been 
exercised in the matter, he would have done nothing to lengthen the 
minutes of suspense she was now undergoing, when the certainty which 
must terminate it would be the worst fact suspected after all. 

She suddenly felt a longing desire to speak to some one stronger than 
herself, and so get strength to sustain her surmised position with dignity 
and her carking doubts with stoicism. Where could she find such a 
friend ? nowhere in the house. She was by far the coolest of the women 
under her roof. Patience and suspension of judgment for a few hours 
were what she wanted to learn, and there was nobody to teach her. Might 
she but go to Gabriel Oak !—but that could not be. What a way Oak had, 
she thought, of enduring things. Boldwood, who seemed so much deeper 
and higher and stronger in feeling than Gabriel, had not yet learnt, any 
more than she herself, the simple lesson which Oak showed a mastery of 
by every turn and look he gave—that among the multitude of interests by 
which he was surrounded, those which affected his personal well-being 
were not the most absorbing and important in his eyes. Oak meditatively 
looked upon the horizon of circumstances without any special regard to 
his own standpoint in the midst. That was how she would wish to be. 
But then Oak was not racked by incértitude upon the inmost matter of his 
bosom as was she at this moment. Oak knew all that she wished to know 
—she felt convinced of that. If she were to go to him now at once and 
say no more than these few words, ‘‘ What is the truth of the story ?” he 
would feel bound in honour to tell her. It would be an inexpressible relief. 
No further speech would need to be uttered. He knew her so well that 
no eccentricity of behaviour in her would alarm him. 

She flung a cloak round her, went to the door and opened it. Every 
blade, every twig was still. The air was yet thick with moisture, though 
somewhat less dense than during the afternoon, and a steady smack of 
drops upon the fallen leaves under the boughs was almost musical in its 
soothing regularity. It seemed better to be out of the house than within 
it, and Bathsheba closed the door, and walked slowly down the lane till 
she came opposite to Gabriel’s cottage, where he now lived alone, having 
left Coggan’s house through being pinched for room. There was a light 
in one window only, and that was downstairs. The shutters were not 
closed, nor was any blind or curtain drawn over the window, neither rob- 
bery nor observation being a contingency which could do much injury to 
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the occupant of the domicile. Yes, it was Gabriel himself who was sitting 
up: he was reading. From her standing-place in the road she could see 
him plainly, sitting quite still, his light curly head upon his hand, and 
only occasionally looking up to snuff the candle which stood beside him. 
At length he looked at the clock, seemed surprised at the lateness of the 
hour, closed his book, and arose. He was going to bed, she knew, and 
if she tapped it must be done at once. 

Alas for her resolve ; she felt she could not do it. Not for worlds now 
could she give a hint about her misery to him, much less ask him plainly for 
information. She must suspect, and guess, and chafe, and bear it all alone. 

Like a homeless wanderer she lingered by the; bank, as if lulled and 
fascinated by the atmosphere of content which seemed to spread from that 
little dwelling, and was so sadly lacking in her own. Gabriel appeared in 
an upper room, placed his light in the window-bench, and then—knelt 
down to pray. The contrast of the picture with her rebellious and 
agitated existence at this same time was too much for her to bear to look 
upon longer. It was not for her to make a truce with trouble by any 
such means. She must tread her giddy distracting measure to its last 
note, as she had begun it. With a swollen heart she went again up the 
lane, and entered her own door. 

More fevered now by a reaction from the first feelings which Oak’s 
example had raised in her, she paused in the hall, looking at the door of 
the room wherein Fanny lay. She locked her fingers, threw back her 
head, and strained her hot hands rigidly across her forehead, saying, with 
a hysterical sob, ‘‘ Would to God you would speak and tell me your 
secret, Fanny! ... . Oh, I hope, hope it is not true! . .. . If Icould 
only look in upon you for one little minute I should know all!”’ 

A few moments passed, and she added, slowly, “* And J will.” 

Bathsheba in after times could never gauge the mood which carried her 
through the actions following this murmured resolution on this memorable 
evening of her life. At the end of a short though undefined time she 
found herself in the small room, quivering with emotion, a mist before her 
eyes, and an excruciating pulsation in her brain, standing beside the un- 
covered coffin of the girl whose conjectured end had so entirely engrossed 
her, and saying to herself in a husky voice as she gazed within— 

‘¢ Tt was best to know the worst, and I know it now!”’ 

She was conscious of having brought about this situation by a series 
of actions done as by one in an extravagant dream ; of following that 
idea as to method, which had burst upon her in the hall with glaring 
obviousness, by gliding to the top of the stairs, assuring herself by 
listening to the heavy breathing of her maids that they were asleep, 
gliding down again, turning the handle of the door within which the 
young girl lay, and deliberately setting herself to do what, if she had 
anticipated any such undertaking at night and alone, would have horrified 
her, but which, when done, was not so dreadful as was the conclusive proof 
which came with knowing beyond doubt the last chapter of Fanny’s story. 
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Bathsheba’s head sank upon her bosom, and the breath which had 
been bated in suspense, curiosity, and interest, was exhaled now in the 
form of a whispered wail: ‘‘Oh-h-h!” she said, and the silent room 
added length to her moan. 

Her tears fell fast beside the unconscious pair: tears of a complicated 
origin, of a nature indescribable, almost indefinable except as other than 
those of simple sorrow. Assuredly their wonted fires must have lived in 
Fanny’s ashes when events were so shaped as to chariot her hither in this 
natural, unobtrusive, yet effectual manner. The one feat alone—that of 
dying—by which a mean condition could be resolved into a grand one, 
Fanny had achieved. And to that had destiny subjoined this rencounter 
to-night, which had, in Bathsheba’s wild imagining, turned her com- 
panion’s failure to success, her humiliation to triumph, her lucklessness to 
ascendency ; it had thrown over herself a garish light of mockery, and 
set upon all things about her an ironical smile. Fanny’s face was framed 
in by that yellow hair of hers; and there was no longer much room for 
doubt as to the origin of the curl owned by Troy. In Bathsheba’s heated 
fancy the innocent white countenance expressed a dim triumphant con- 
sciousness of the pain she was retaliating for her pain with all the merci- 
less rigour of the Mosaic law: ‘‘ Burning for burning; wound for wound ; 
strife for strife.” 

Bathsheba indulged in contemplations of escape from her position by 
immediate death, which, thought she, though it was an inconvenient and 
awful way, had limits to its inconvenience and awfulness that could not 
be overpassed ; whilst the shames of life were measureless. Yet even this 
scheme of extinction by death was but tamely copying her rival’s method 
without the reasons which had glorified it in her rival’s case. She glided 
rapidly up and down the room, as was mostly her habit when excited, her 
hands hanging clasped in front of her, as she thought and in part expressed 
in broken words: ‘‘ Oh, I hate her, yet I don’t mean that I hate her, for 
it is grievous and wicked ; and yet I hate her a little! Yes, my flesh 
insists upon hating her, whether my spirit is willing orno..... If she 
had only lived I could have been angry and cruel towards her with some 
justification ; but to be vindictive towards a poor dead woman recoils upon 
myself. O God, have mercy! I am miserable at all this!” 

Bathsheba became at this moment so terrified at her own state of mind 
that she looked around for some sort of refuge from herself. The vision 
of Oak kneeling down that night recurred to her, and with the imitative 
instinct which animates women she seized upon the idea, resolved to 
kneel, and if possible, pray. Gabriel had prayed; so would she. 

She knelt beside the coffin, covered her face with her hands, and for a 
time the room was silent as a tomb. Whether from a purely mechanical, 
or from any other cause, when Bathsheba arose it was with a quieted spirit, 
and a regret for the antagonistic instincts which had seized upon her just 
before. 

In her desire to make atonement she took flowers from a vase by the 
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window, and began laying them around the dead girl’s head. Bathsheba 
knew no other way of showing kindness to persons departed than by 
giving them flowers. She knew not how long she remained engaged thus. 
She forgot time, life, where she was, what she was doing. A slamming 
together of the coach-house doors in the yard brought her to herself again. 
An instant after, the front door opened and closed, steps crossed the hall, 
and her husband appeared at the entrance to the room, looking in 
upon her, 

He beheld it all by degrees, stared in stupefaction at the scene, as if 
he thought it an illusion raised by some fiendish incantation. Bathsheba, 
pallid as a corpse on end, gazed back at him in the same wild way. 

So little are instinctive guesses the fruit of a legitimate induction that 
at this moment as he stood with the door in his hand Troy never once 
thought of Fanny in connection with what he saw. His first confused idea 
was that somebody in the house had died. 

‘« Well—what ?” said Troy, blankly. 

‘IT must go! I must go!” said Bathsheba, to herself more than to 
him. She came with a dilated eye towards the door, to push past him. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, in God’s name ? who’s dead ?”’ said Troy. 

‘‘T cannot say; let me go out. I want air!” she continued. 

‘But no; stay, I insist!’’ He seized her hand, and then volition 
seemed to leave her, and she went off intoa state of passivity. He, still 
holding her, came up the room, and thus, hand in hand, Troy and Bath- 
sheba approached the coffin’s side. 

The candle was standing on a bureau close by them, and the light 
slanted down, distinctly enkindling the cold features within. Troy looked 
in, dropped his wife’s hand, knowledge of it all came over him in a lurid 
sheen, and he stood still. 

So still he remained that he could be imagined to have left in him no 
motive power whatever. The clashes of feeling in all directions con- 
founded one another, produced a neutrality, and there was motion in none. 

‘© Do you know her?” said Bathsheba, in a small enclosed echo, as 
from the interior of a cell. 

‘‘T do,” said Troy. 

‘Ts it she?” 

“Th is.” 

He had originally stood perfectly erect. And now, in the well-nigh 
congealed immobility of his frame could be discerned an incipient move- 
ment, as in the darkest night may be discerned light after a while. He 
was gradually sinking forwards. The lines of his features softened, and 
dismay modulated to illimitable sadness. Bathsheba was regarding him 
from the other side, still with parted lips and distracted eyes. Capacity 
for intense feeling is proportionate to the general intensity of the nature, 
and perhaps in all Fanny’s sufferings, much greater relatively to her strength, 
there never was a time when she suffered in an absolute sense what 
Bathsheba suffered now. 
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This is what Troy did. He sank upon his knees with an indefinable 
union of remorse and reverence upon his face, and, bending over Fanny 
Robin, gently kissed her, as one would kiss an infant asleep to avoid 
awakening it. 

At the sight and sound of that, to her, unendurable act, Bathsheba 
sprang towards him. All the strong feelings which had been scattered 
over her existence since she knew what feeling was seemed gathered 
together into one pulsation now. The revulsion from her indignant mood 
a little earlier, when she had meditated upon compromised honour, fore- 
stalment, eclipse by another, was violent and entire. All that was 
forgotten in the simple and still strong attachment of wife to husband. 
She had sighed for her self-completeness then, and now she cried aloud 
against the severance of the union she had deplored. She flung her arms 
round Troy’s neck, exclaiming wildly from the deepest deep of her heart— 

‘* Don’t—don’t kiss them! Oh, Frank, I can’t bear it—I can’t! I 
love you better than she did: kiss me too, Frank—kiss me! You will, 
Frank, kiss me too!”’ 

There was something so abnormal and startling in the childlike pain 
and simplicity of this appeal from a woman of Bathsheba’s calibre and 
independence that Troy, loosening her tightly clasped arms from his neck, 
jooked at her in bewilderment. It was such an unexpected revelation of 
all women being alike at heart, even those so different in their accessories 
as Fanny and this one beside him, that Troy could hardly seem to believe 
her to be his proud wife Bathsheba. Fanny’s own spirit seemed to be 
animating her frame. But this was the mood of a few instants only. 
When the momentary surprise had passed, his expression changed to a 
silencing imperious gaze. 

‘‘T will not kiss you,” he said, pushing her away. 

Had the wife now but gone no farther. Yet, perhaps, under the har- 
rowing circumstances, to speak out was the one wrong act which can be 
better understood, if not forgiven in her, than the right and politic one. 
All the feeling she had been betrayed into showing she, drew back to 
herself again by a strenuous effort of self-command. 

‘¢ What have you to say as your reason ?”’ she asked, her bitter voice 
being strangely low—quite that of another woman now. 

‘‘T have to say that I have been a bad, black-hearted man,” he 
answered. 

‘¢ And that this woman is your victim ; and I not less than she.” 

‘Ah! don’t taunt me, madam. This woman is more to me, dead as 
she is, than ever you were, or are, or can be. If Satan had not tempted 
me with that face of yours, and those cursed coquetries, I should have 
married her. Inever had another thought till you came in my way. 
Would to God that I had; but it is all too late! I deserve to live in 
torment for this!’’ He turned to Fanny then. ‘* But never mind, darling,” 
he said; ‘‘ in the sight of Heaven you are my very, very wife.” 

At these words there arose from Bathsheba’s lips a long low cry of 
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measureless despair and indignation, such a wail of anguish as had never 
before been heard within those old-inhabited walls. It was the TeréNeorac 
of her union with Troy. 

‘¢ Tf she’s—that,—-what—am I?” she added, as a continuation of the 
same cry, and sobbing fearfully: and the rarity with her of such aban- 
donment only made the condition more terrible. 

‘You are nothing to me—nothing,” said Troy, heartlessly. ‘A 
ceremony before a priest doesn’t make a marriage. I am not morally 
yours.” 

A vehement impulse to flee from him, to run from this place, hide, 
and escape humiliation at any price, not stopping short of death itself, 
mastered Bathsheba now. She waited not an instant, but turned to the 
door and ran out. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
UNDER A TREE: REACTION. 


BatusHEBA went along the dark road, neither knowing nor caring about 
the direction or issue of her flight. The first time that she definitely 
noticed her position was when she reached a gate leading into a thicket 
overhung by some large oak and beech trees. On looking into the place 
it occurred to her that she had seen it by daylight on some previous 
occasion, and that what appeared like an impassable thicket was in reality 
a brake of fern, now withering fast. She could think of nothing better to 
do with her palpitating self than to go in here and hide; and entering, 
she lighted on a spot sheltered from the damp fog by a reclining trunk, 
where she sank down upon a tangled couch of fronds and stems. She 
mechanically pulled some armfuls round her to keep off the breezes, and 
closed her eyes. 

Whether she slept or not that night Bathsheba was not clearly aware. 
But it was with a freshened existence and a cooler brain that, a long time 
afterwards, she became conscious of some interesting proceedings which 
were going on in the trees above her head and around. 

A coarse-throated chatter was the first sound. 

It was a sparrow just waking. 

Next’: ‘* Chee-weeze-weeze-weeze!”’ from another retreat. 

It was a finch. 

Third: ‘ Tink-tink-tink-tink-a-chink!” from the hedge. 

It was a robin. 

‘“‘ Chuck-chuck-chuck!” overhead. 

A squirrel. 

Then, from the road, ‘* With my ra-ta-ta, and my rum-tum-tum !”’ 

It was a ploughboy. Presently he came opposite, and she believed 
from his voice that he was one of the boys on her own farm. He was 
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followed by a shambling tramp of heavy feet, and looking through the 
ferns Bathsheba could just discern in the wan light of daybreak a team 
of her own horses. They stopped to drink at a pond on the other side of 
the way. She watched them flouncityg into the pool, drinking, tossing up 
their heads, drinking again, the water dribbling from their lips in 
silver threads. There was another flounce, and they came out of the 
pond, and turned back again towards the farm. 

She looked further around. Day was just dawning, and beside its 
cool air and colours her heated actions and resolves of the night stood 
out in lurid contrast. She perceived that in her lap, and clinging to her 
hair, were red and yellow leaves which had come down from the tree and 
settled silently upon her during her partial sleep. Bathsheba shook her 
dress to get rid of them, when multitudes of the same family lying round 
about her rose and fluttered away in the breeze thus created, ‘like ghosts 
from an enchanter fleeing.” 

. There was an opening towards the east, and the glow from the as yet 
unrisen sun attracted her eyes thither. From her feet, and between the 
beautiful yellowing ferns with their feathery arms, the ground sloped down- 
wards to a hollow, in which was a species of swamp, dotted with fungi. A 
morning mist hung over it now—a fulsome yet magnificent silvery veil, 
full of light from the sun, yet semi-opaque—the hedge behind it being in 
some measure hidden by its hazy luminousness. Up the sides of this de- 
pression grew sheaves of the common rush, and here and there a peculiar 
species of flag, the blades of which glistened in the emerging sun like 
seythes. But the general aspect of the swamp was malignant. From its 
moist and poisonous coat seemed to be exhaled the essences of evil things 
in the earth, and in the waters under the earth. The fungi grew in all 
manner of positions from rotting leaves and tree stumps, some exhibiting 
to her listless gaze their clammy tops, others their oozing gills. 
Some were marked with great splotches, red as arterial blood— 
others were saffron yellow, and others tall and attenuated with stems 
like macaroni. Some were leathery and of richest browns. The hollow 
seemed a nursery of pestilences small and great, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of comfort and health, and Bathsheba arose with a tremor 
at the thought of having passed the night on the brink of so dismal a place. 

There were now other footsteps to be heard along the road. Bath- 
sheba’s nerves were still unstrung: she crouched down out of sight again, 
and the pedestrian came into view. He wasa schoolboy, with a bag 
slung over his shoulder containing his dinner, and a book in his hand. 
He paused by the gate, and, without looking up, continued murmuring 
words in tones quite loud enough to reach her ears. 

*¢¢Q Lord, O Lord, O Lord, O Lord, O Lord’ :— thatI know out o’ 
book. ‘Give us, give us, give us, give us, give us’ :— that I know. 
‘ Grace that, grace that, grace that, grace that ’:— that I know.” Other 
words followed to the same effect. The boy was of the dunce class ap- 
parently ; the book was a psalter, and this was his way of learning the 
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collect. In the worst attacks of trouble there appears to be always a 
superficial film of consciousness which is left disengaged and open to the 
notice of trifles, and Bathsheba was faintly amused at the boy’s method, 
till he too passed on. 

By this time stupor had given place to anxiety, and anxiety began to 
make room for hungerand thirst. A form now appeared upon the rise on 
the other side of the swamp, half-hidden by the mist, and came towards 
Bathsheba. The female—for it was a female—approached with her face 
askance, as if looking earnestly on all sides of her. When she got a little 
further round to the left, and drew nearer, Bathsheba could see the 
new-comer’s profile against the sunny sky, and knew the wavy sweep from 
forehead to chin, with neither angle nor decisive line anywhere about it, 
to be the familiar contour of Liddy Smallbury. 

Bathsheba’s heart bounded with gratitude in the thought that she was 
not altogether deserted, and she jumped up. ‘‘ Oh, Liddy!” she said, or 
attempted to say; but the words had only been framed by her lips; there 
came no sound. She had lost her voice by exposure to the clogged 
atmosphere all these hours of night. 

‘Oh, ma’am! I am so glad I have found you,” said the girl, as soon 
as she saw Bathsheba. 

‘You can’t come across,” Bathsheba said in a whisper, which she 
vainly endeavoured to make loud enough to reach Liddy’s ears. Liddy, 
not knowing this, stepped down upon the swamp, saying, as she did so, 
‘Tt will bear me up, I think.” 

Bathsheba never forgot that transient little picture of Liddy crossing 
the swamp to her there in the morning light. Iridescent bubbles of dank 
subterranean breath rose from the sweating sod beside the waiting-maid’s 
feet as she trod, hissing as they burst and expanded away to join the 
vapoury firmament above. Liddy did not sink, as Bathsheba had anti- 
cipated. She landed safely on the other side, and looked up at the 
beautiful though pale and weary face of her young mistress. 

‘Poor thing!” said Liddy, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘Do hearten 
yourself up a little, ma’am. However did ? 

‘‘T can’t speak above a whisper—my voice is gone for the present,” 
said Bathsheba, hurriedly. ‘I suppose the damp air from that hollow 
has taken it away. Liddy, don’t question me, mind. Who sent you— 
anybody ?” 

‘‘Nobody. I thought, when I found you were not at home, that some- 
thing cruel had happened. I fancy I heard his voice late last night; and 
so, knowing something was wrong ——”’ 

‘Ts he at home ?”’ 

‘‘No; he left just before I came out.” 

‘‘Ts Fanny taken away ?” 

‘Not yet. She will soon be—at nine o’clock.’ 

‘‘ We won’t go home at present, then. Suppose we walk about in 
this weod ?”’ 
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Liddy, without exactly understanding everything, or anything, in this 
episode, assented, and they walked together further among the trees. 

‘But you had better come in ma’am, and have something to eat. 
You will die of a chill!” 

“T shall not come indoors yet—perhaps never.” 

“Shall I get you something to eat, and something else to put over 
your head besides that little shawl?” 

‘Tf you will, Liddy.” 

Liddy vanished, and at the end of twenty minutes returned with a 
cloak, hat, some slices of bread and butter, a tea-cup, and some hot tea in 
a little china jug. 

“Ts Fanny gone ?”’ said Bathsheba. 

** No,” said her companion, pouring out the tea. 

Bathsheba wrapped herself up and ate and drank sparingly. Her voice 
was then a little clearer, and a trifling colour returned to her face. ‘‘ Now 
we'll walk about again,” she said. 

They wandered about the wood for nearly two hours, Bathsheba reply- 
ing in monosyllables to Liddy’s prattle, for her mind ran on one subject, 
and one only. She interrupted with :— 

‘‘ T wonder if Fanny is gone by this time ?” 

‘‘T will go and see.” 

She came back with the information that the men were just taking 
away the corpse; that Bathsheba had been enquired for; that she had 
replied to the effect that her mistress was unwell and could not be seen. 

‘‘ Then, they think I am in my bedroom?” 

‘Yes.’ Liddy then ventured to add: “ You said when I first found 
you that you might never go home again—you didn’t mean it, ma’am?”’ 

“No; I’ve altered my mind. It is only women with no pride in them 
who run away from theirhusbands. There is one position worse than that 
of being found dead in your husband's house from his ill-usage, and that 
is, to be found alive through having gone away to the house of somebody 
else. I’ve thought of it all this morning, and I’ve chosen my course. 
A runaway wife is an encumbrance to everybody, a burden to herself and 
a byword—all of which make up a heap of misery greater than any that 
comes by staying at home—though this may include the trifling items of 
insult, beating, and starvation. Liddy, if ever you marry—God forbid that 
you ever should !—you'll find yourself in a fearful situation ; but mind this, 
don’t you flinch. Stand your ground, and be cut to pieces. That’s what 
I’m going to do.” 

‘“‘ Oh, mistress, don’t talk so!” said Liddy, taking her hand ; ‘but I 
knew you had too much sense to bide away. May I ask what dreadful 
thing it is that has happened between you and him ?”’ 

‘You may ask; but I may not tell.” 

In about ten minutes they returned to the house by a circuitous route, 
entering at the rear. Bathsheba glided up the back stairs to a disused 
attic, and her companion followed. 
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** Liddy,” she said, with a lighter heart, for youth and_hope had begun 
to re-assert themselves; ‘‘ you are to be my confidante for the present— 
somebody must be—and I choose you. Well, I shall take up my abode 
here for a while. Will you get a fire lighted, put down a piece of carpet, 
and help me to make the place comfortable? Afterwards, I want you and 
Maryann to bring up that little iron bedstead in the small room, and 
the bed belonging to it, and a table, and some other things. . . . What 
shall I do to pass the heavy time away!” 

‘*‘ Hemming handkerchiefs is a very good thing,” said Liddy. 

‘Oh, no, no! I hate needle-work—I always did.” 

Knitting?” 

‘¢ And that, too.”’ 

‘** You might finish your sampler. Only the carnations and peacocks 
want filling in; and then it could be framed and glazed, and hung beside 
you aunt’s, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Samplers are out of date—horribly countrified. No, Liddy, I'll read. 
Bring up some books—not new ones. I haven't heart to read anything new.” 

** Some of your uncle’s old ones, ma’am ?” 

“Yes. Some of those we stowed away in boxes.” A faint gleam of 
humour passed over her face as she said: ‘‘ Bring Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘ Maid’s Tragedy ;’ and the ‘ Mourning Bride ;’ and—let me see—‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ and the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.’ ” 

** And that story of the black man, who murdered his wife Desdemona ? 
It is a nice dismal one that would suit you excellent just now.” 

‘* Now, Lidd, you’ve been looking into my books, without telling me ; 
and I said you were not to! How do you know it would suit me? It 
wouldn’t suit me at all.” 

‘‘ But if the others do af 

‘* No, they don’t ; and I won’t read dismal books. Why should I read 
dismal books, indeed? Bring me ‘ Love in a Village,’ and the ‘ Maid 
of the Mill,’ and ‘ Doctor Syntax,’ and some volumes of the ‘ Spectator.’ ”’ 

All that day Bathsheba and Liddy lived in the attic in a state of bar- 
ricade; a precaution which proved to be needless as against Troy, for he 
did not appear in the neighbourhood or trouble them at all. Bathsheba 
sat at the window till sunset, sometimes attempting to read, at other times 
watching every movement outside without much purpose, and listening 
without much interest to every sound. 

The sun went down almost blood-red that night, and a livid cloud 
received its rays in the east. Up against this dark background the west 
front of the church tower—the only part of the edifice visible from the 
farm-house windows—rose distinct and lustrous, the vane upon the pinnacle 
bristling with rays. Here, about six o'clock, the young men of the village 
gathered, as was their custom, for a game of fives. The tower had been 
consecrated to this ancient diversion from time immemorial, the western 
facade conveniently forming the boundary of the churchyard at that end, 
where the ground was trodden hard and bare as a pavement by the players. 
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She could see the balls flying upwards, almost to the belfry window, and 
the brown and black heads of the young lads darting about right and left, 
their white shirt-sleeves gleaming in the sun; whilst occasionally a shout 
and a peal of hearty laughter varied the stillness of the evening air. 
They continued playing for a quarter of an hour or so, when the game 
concluded abruptly, and the players leapt over the wall and vanished 
round to the north side behind a yew tree, which was also half behind a 
beech, now spreading in one mass of golden foliage, on which the branches 
traced black lines. 

‘‘ Why did the fives-players finish their game so suddenly? ’’ Bathsheba 
enquired, the next time that Liddy entered the room. 

**T think ’twas because two men came just then from Casterbridge and 
began putting up a grand carved tombstone,” said Liddy. ‘The lads 
went to see whose it was.” 

‘‘ Do you know ?’”’ Bathsheba asked. 

“T don’t,” said Liddy. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Troy’s ROMANTICISM. 


WseEn Troy’s wife had left the house at the previous midnight his first 
act was to cover the dead from sight. This done he ascended the stairs, 
and throwing himself down upon the bed, dressed as he was, he waited 
miserably for the morning. ° 

Fate had dealt grimly with him through the last four-and-twenty 
hours. His day had been spent in a way which varied very materially 
from his intentions regarding it. There is always an inertia to be over- 
come in striking out a new line of conduct—not more in ourselves, it 
seems, than in circumscribing events, which appear as if leagued together 
to allow no novelties in the way of amelioration. 

Twenty pounds having been secured from Bathsheba, he had managed 
to add to the sum every farthing he could muster on his own account, 
which had been seven pounds ten. With this money, twenty-seven pounds 
ten in all, he had hastily driven from the gate that morning to keep his 
appointment with Fanny Robin. 

On reaching Casterbridge he left the horse and trap at an inn, and at 
five minutes before ten went to the bridge at the further end of the town, 
and sat himself upon the parapet. The clocks struck the hour, and no 
Fanny appeared. In fact at that moment she was being robed in her 
grave-clothes by two attendants at the Union poorhouse—the first and 
last tiring-women the gentle creature had ever been honoured with. The 
quarter went, the half hour. A rush of recollection came upon Troy as 
he waited: this was the second time she had broken a serious engage- 
ment with him. In anger he vowed it should be the last, and at eleven 
o’clock, when he had lingered and watched the stones of the bridge till 
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he knew every lichen upon their faces, and heard the chink of the ripples 
underneath till they oppressed him, he jumped from his seat, went to the 
inn for his gig, and in a bitter mood of indifference concerning the past, 
and recklessness about the future, drove on to Budmouth races. 

He reached the race-course at two o’clock, and remained either there or 
in the town till nine. But Fanny's image as it had appeared to him in the 
sombre shadows of that Saturday evening returned to his mind, backed 
up by Bathsheba’s reproaches. He vowed he would not bet, and he kept 
his vow, for on leaving the town at nine o’clock in the evening he had 
diminished his cash only to the extent of a few shillings. 

He trotted slowly homeward, and it was now that he was struck for 
the first time with a thought that Fanny had been really prevented by 
illness from keeping her promise. This time she could have made no 
mistake. He regretted that he had not remained in Casterbridge and 
made enquiries. Reaching home he quietly unharnessed the horse and 
came indoors, as we have seen, to the fearful shock that awaited him. 

As soon as it grew light enough to distinguish objects, Troy arose from 
the coverlet of the bed, and in a mood of absolute indifference to Bath- 
sheba’s whereabouts, and almost oblivious of her existence, he stalked 
downstairs and left the house by the back door. His walk was towards 
the churchyard, entering which he searched around till he found a newly 
dug unoccupied grave. The position of this having been marked he 
hastened on to Casterbridge, only pausing and musing for a while at the 
hill whereon he had last seen Fanny alive. 

Reaching the town, Troy descended into a side street and entered a 
pair of gates surmounted by a board bearing the words, ‘‘ Harrison, stone 
and marble mason.”” Within were lying about stones of all sizes and 
designs, inscribed as being sacred to the memory of unnamed persons 
who had not yet died. 

Troy was so unlike himselfnow in look, word, and deed, that the want 
of likeness was perceptible even to his own consciousness. His method 
of engaging himself in this business of purchasing a tomb was that of an 
absolutely unpractised man. He could not bring himself to consider, 
calculate, or economise. He waywardly wished for something, and he 
set about obtaining it like a child in a nursery. ‘I want a good tomb,” 
he said to the man who stood in a little office within the yard. ‘I want 
as good a one as you can give me for twenty-seven pounds.” 

It was all the money he possessed. 

“‘That sum to include everything ?”’ 

‘‘Everything. Cutting the name, carriage to Weatherbury and erec- 
tion. And I want it now, at once.” 

‘¢ We could not get anything special worked this week.” 

‘‘T must have it now.” 

“‘ If you would like one of these in stock it could be got ready im- 
mediately.” 

‘Very well,” said Troy, impatiently. ‘* Let’s see what you have.” 
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“The best I have in stock is this one,’’ said the sionecutter, going 
into a shed. ‘ Here’s a marble headstone beautifully crocketed, with 
medallions beneath of typical subjects; here’s the footstone after the 
same pattern, and here’s the coping to enclose the grave. The polishing 
alcue of the set cost me eleven pounds—the slabs are the best of their 
kind, and I can warrant them to resist rain and frost for a hundred years 
without flying.” 

«¢ And how much ?”’ 

“ Well Icould add the name, and put it up at Weatherbury for the 
sum you mention.” 

‘‘ Get it done to-day, and I'll pay the money now.” 

The man agreed, and wondered at such a mood in a visitor who wore 
not a shred of mourning. Troy then wrote the words which were to 
form the inscription, settled the account and went away. In the after- 
noon he came back again, and found that the lettering was almost done. 
He waited in the yard till the tomb was packed, and saw it placed in the 
cart and starting on its way to Weatherbury, giving directions to the 
two men who were to accompany it to enquire of the sexton for the grave 
of the person named in the inscription. 

It was quite dark when Troy came out of Casterbridge. He carried 
rather a heavy basket upon his arm, with which he strode moodily along 
the road, resting occasionally at bridges and gates, whereon he deposited 
his burden for a time. Midway on his journey he met in the darkness 
the men and the waggon which had conveyed the tomb. He merely 
enquired if the work was done, and, on being assured that it was, passed 
on again. 

Troy entered Weatherbury churchyard about ten o’clock, and went 
immediately to the corner where he had marked the vacant grave early in 
the morning. It was on the north side of the tower, screened to a great 
extent from the view of passers along the road—a spot which until lately 
had been abandoned to heaps of stones and bushes of alder, but now it 
was cleared and made orderly for interments, by reason of the rapid filling 
of the ground elsewhere. 

Here now stood the tomb as the men had stated, snow-white and 
shapely in the gloom, with a head and foot stone, and enclosing border 
of marble-work uniting them. In the midst was mould, suitable for 
plants. 

Troy deposited his basket beside the tomb, and vanished for a few 
minutes. When he returned he carried a spade and a lantern, the light 
of which he directed for a few moments upon the tomb, whilst he read 
the inscription. He hung his lantern on the lowest bough of the yew 

tree, and took from his basket flower-roots of several varieties. There 
were bundles of snowdrop, hyacinth and crocus bulbs, violets and double 
daisies, which were to bloom in early spring, and of carnations, pinks, 
picotees, lilies of the valley, forget-me-not, summer’s-farewell, meadow- 
saffron, and others, for the later seasons of the year. 
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Troy laid these out upon the grass, and with an impassive face set to 
work to plant them. The snowdrops were arranged in a line on the 
outside of the coping, the remainder within the enclosure of the grave. 
The crocuses and hyacinths were to grow in rows; some of the summer 
flowers he placed over her head and feet, the lilies and forget-me-nots 
over her heart. The remainder were dispersed in the spaces between these. 

Troy, in his prostration at this time, had no perception that in the 
futility of these romantic doings, dictated by a remorseful reaction from 
previous indifference, there was any element of absurdity. Deriving his 
idiosyncracies from both sides of the Channel, he showed at such junctures 
as the present the inelasticity of the Englishman, mingled with that blind- 
ness to the line where sentiment verges on mawkishness, so characteristic 
of the French. : 

It was a cloudy, muggy, and very dark night, and the rays from 
Troy’s lantern spread into the two old yews with a strange illuminating 
power, flickering, as it seemed, up to the black ceiling of cloud above. 
He felt a large drop of rain upon the back of his hand, and presently one 
came and entered the open side of the lantern, whereupon the candle 
sputtered and went out. Troy was weary, and it being now not far from 
midnight, and the rain threatening to increase, he resolved to leave the 
finishing touches of his labour until the day should break. He groped 
along the wall and over the graves in the dark till he found himself round 
at the south side. Here he entered the porch, and, reclining upon the 
bench within, fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE GURGOYLE: ITS DOINGS. 


Tue tower of Weatherbury Church was a square erection of fourteenth- 
century date, having two stone gurgoyles on each of the four faces of its 
parapet. Of these eight carved protuberances only two at this time 
continued to serve the purpose of their erection—that of spouting the 
water from the lead roof within. One mouth in each front had been 
closed by bygone churchwardens as superfluous, and two others were 
broken away and choked—a matter not of much consequence to the 
well-being of the tower, for the two mouths which still remained open and 
active were gaping enough to do all the work. 

It has been sometimes argued that there is no truer criterion of the 
vitality of any given art-period than the power of the master-spirits of 
that time in grotesque; and certainly in the instance of Gothic art there 
is no disputing the proposition. Weatherbury tower was a somewhat 
early instance of the use of an ornamental parapet in parish as distinct 
from cathedral churches, and the gurgoyles, which are the necessary 
correlatives of a parapet, were exceptionally prominent—of the boldest 
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cut that the hand could shape, and of the most original design that a 
human brain could conceive. There was, so to speak, that symmetry 
in their distortion which is less the characteristic of British than of 
Continental grotesques of the period. All the eight were different from 
each other. A beholder was convinced that nothing on earth could be 
more hideous than those he saw on the south side until he went round to 
the north. Of the two on this latter face only that at the north-eastern 
corner concerns the story. It was too human to be called like a dragon, 
too impish to be like a man, too animal to be like a fiend, and not enough 
like a bird to be called a griffin. This horrible stone entity was fashioned 
as if covered with a wrinkled hide; it had short, erect ears, eyes starting 
from their sockets, and its fingers and hands were seizing the corners of 
its mouth, which they thus seemed to pull open to give free passage to 
the water it vomited. The lower row of teeth was quite washed away, 
though the upper still remained. Here and thus, jutting a couple of feet 
from the wall against which its feet rested as a support, the creature had 
for four hundred years laughed at the surrounding landscape, voicelessly 
in dry weather, and in wet with a gurgling and snorting sound. 

Troy slept on in the porch, and the rain increased outside. Presently 
the gurgoyle spat. In due time a small stream began to trickle through 
the seventy feet of aérial space between its mouth and the ground, which 
the water-drops smote like duckshot in their accelerated velocity. The 
stream thickened in substance, and increased in power, gradually spouting 
further and yet further from the side of the tower. When the rain fell in 
a steady and ceaseless torrent the stream dashed downward in volumes. 

We follow its course to the ground at this point of time. The base of 
the liquid parabola has come forward from the wall, has advanced over 
the plinth mouldings, over a heap of stones, over the marble border, into 
the midst of Fanny Robin’s grave. 

The force of the stream had, until very lately, been received upon 
some loose stones spread thereabout, which had acted as a shield to the 
soil under the onset. These during the summer had been cleared from 
the ground, and there was now nothing to resist the downfall but the bare 
earth. For several years the stream had not spouted so far from the 
tower as it was doing on this night, and such a contingency had been 
overlooked. Sometimes this obscure corner received no-inhabitant for the 
space of two or three years, and then it was usually but a pauper, a 
poacher, or other sinner of undignified sins. 

The persistent torrent from the gurgoyle’s jaws directed all its ven- 
geance into the grave. The rich tawny mould was stirred into motion 
and boiled like chocolate. The water accumulated and washed deeper 
down, and the roar of the pool thus formed spread into the night as the 
head and chief among other noises of the kind created by the deluging 
rain. The flowers so carefully planted by Fanny’s repentant lover began 
to move and writhe in their bed. The winter-violets turned slowly upside 
down, and became a mere mat of mud. Soon the snowdrop and other 
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bulbs danced in the boiling mass like ingredients in a cauldron. Plants of 
the tufted species were loosened, rose to the surface, and floated off. 

Troy did not awake from his comfortless sleep till it was broad day. 
Not having been in bed’ for two nights his shoulders felt stiff, his feet 
tender, and his head heavy. He remembered his position, arose, shivered, 
took the spade, and again went out. 

The rain had quite ceased, and the sun was shining through the 
green, brown, and yellow leaves, now sparkling and varnished by the 
rain-drops to the brightness of similar effects in the landscapes of Ruys- 
dael and Hobbema, and full of all those infinite beauties that arise from 
the union of water and colour with high lights. The air was rendered so 
transparent by the heavy fall of rain that the autumn hues of the middle 
distance were as rich as those near at hand, and the remote fields inter- 
cepted by the angle of the tower appeared in the same plane as the tower 
itself. 

He entered the gravel path which would take him behind the tower. 
The path, instead of being stony as it had been the night before, was 
browned over with a thin coating of mud. At one place in the path he 
saw a tuft of stringy roots washed white and clean as a bundle of tendons. 
He picked it up—surely it could not be one of the primroses he had 
planted? He sawa bulb, another, and another as he advanced. Beyond 
doubt they were the crocuses. With a face of perplexed dismay Troy 
turned the corner and then beheld the wreck the stream had made. 

The pool upon the grave had soaked away into the ground, and in its 
place was ahollow. The disturbed earth was washed over the grass and 
pathway in the guise of the brown mud he had already seen, and it spotted 
the marble tombstone with the same stains. Nearly all the flowers were 
washed clean out of the ground, and they lay, roots upwards, on the spots 
whither they had been splashed by the stream. 

Troy’s brow became heavily contracted. He set his teeth closely, and 
his compressed lips moved as those of one in great pain. This singular 
accident, by a strange confluence of emotions in him, was felt as the 
sharpest sting of all. Troy’s face was very expressive, and any observer 
who had seen him now would hardly have believed him to be a man who 
had laughed, and sung, and poured love-trifles into a woman’s ear. To 
curse his miserable lot was at first his impulse, but even that lowest 
stage of rebellion needed an activity whose absence was necessarily ante- 
cedent to the existence of the morbid misery which wrung him. The sight, 
coming as it did, superimposed upon the other dark scenery of the 
previous days, formed a sort of climax to the whole panorama, and it was 
more than he could endure. Sanguine by nature, Troy had a power of 
eluding grief by simply adjourning it. He could put off the consideration 
of any particular spectre till the matter had become old and softened by 
time. The planting of flowers on Fanny’s grave had been perhaps but a 
species of elusion of the primary grief, and now it was as if his intention 
had been known and circumvented. 
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Almost for the first time in his life, Troy, as he stood by this dis- 
mantled grave, wished himself another man. It is seldom that a person 
with much animal spirit does not feel that the fact of his life being his own 
is the one qualification which singles it out as a more hopeful life than 
that of others who may actually resemble him in every particular. Troy 
had felt, in his transient way, hundreds of times, that he could not envy 
other people their condition, because the possession of that condition 
would have necessitated a different personality, when he desired no other 
than his own. He had not minded the peculiarities of his birth, the 
vicissitudes of his life, the meteor-like uncertainty of all that related to 
him, because these appertained to the hero of his story, without whom 
there would have been no story at all for him; and it seemed to be only 
in the nature of things that matters would right themselves at some 
proper date and wind up well. This very morning the illusion com- 
pleted its disappearance, and, as it were all of a sudden, Troy hated him- 
self. The suddenness was probably more apparent than real. A coral 
reef which just comes short of the ocean surface is no more to the horizon 
than if it had never been begun, and the mere finishing stroke is what 
often appears to create an event which has long been potentially an 
accomplished thing. 

He stood and meditated—a miserable man. Whither should he go? 
‘‘He that is accursed, let him be accursed still,” was the pitiless 
anathema written in this spoliated effort of his new-born solicitousness. 
A man who has spent his primal strength in journeying in one direction 
has not much spirit left for reversing his course. Troy had, since 
yesterday, faintly reversed his; but the merest opposition had disheart- 
ened him. To turn about would have been hard enough under the greatest 
Providential encouragement ; but to find that Providence, far from helping 
him into a new course, or showing any wish that he might adopt one, 
actually jeered his first trembling and critical attempt in that kind, was 
more than nature could bear. 

He slowly withdrew from the grave. He did not attempt to fill up 
the hole, replace the flowers, or do anything at all. He simply threw up 
his cards and forswore his game for that time and always. Going out of 
the churchyard silently and unobserved—none of the villagers having 
yet risen—he passed down some fields at the back, and emerged just as 
secretly upon the high road. Shortly afterwards he had gone from the 
village. 

Meanwhile Bathsheba remained a voluntary prisoner in the attic. The 
door was kept locked, except during the entries and exits of Liddy, for 
whom a bed had been arranged in a small adjoining room. The light of 
Troy’s lantern in the churchyard was noticed about ten o'clock by the 
maid-servant, who casually glanced from the window in that direction 
whilst taking her supper, and she called Bathsheba’s attention to it. 
They looked curiously at the phenomenon for a time, until Liddy was 
sent to bed. 
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Bathsheba did not sleep very heavily that night. When her attendant 
was unconscious and softly breathing in the next room, the mistress of 
the house was still looking out of the window at the faint gleam spreading 
from among the trees—not in a steady shine, but blinking like a revolving 
coast-light, though this appearance failed to suggest to her that a person 
was passing and repassing in front of it. Bathsheba sat here till it began 
to rain, and the light vanished, when she withdrew to lie restlessly in her 
bed and re-enact in a worn mind the lurid scene of yesternight. Almost 
before the first faint sign of dawn appeared she arose again, and opened 
the window to obtain a full breathing of the new morning air, the panes 
being now wet with trembling tears left by the night rain, each one rounded 
with a pale lustre caught from primrose-hued slashes through a cloud 
low down in the awakening sky. From the trees came the sound of 
steady dripping upon the drifted leaves under them, and from the direction 
of the church she could hear another noise—peculiar, and not intermittent 
like the rest—the purl of water falling into a pool. 

Liddy knocked at eight o’clock, and Bathsheba unlocked the door. 

‘‘ What a heavy rain we’ve had in the night, ma’am!”’ said Liddy, 
when her enquiries about breakfast had been made. 

‘* Yes ; very heavy.” 

‘‘ Did you hear the strange noise from the churchyard ?” 

‘‘ T heard one strange noise. I’ve been thinking it must have been 
the water from the tower spouts.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s what the shepherd was saying, ma’am. He’s now gone 
on to see.” 

‘‘ Oh! Gabriel has been here this morning ?”’ 

“ Only just looked in in passing—quite in his old way, which I 
thought he had left off lately. But the tower spouts used to spatter on 
the stones, and we are puzzled, for this was like the boiling of a pot.” 

Not being able to read, think, or work, Bathsheba asked Liddy to stay 
and breakfast with her. The tongue of the more childish woman still 
ran upon recent events. ‘‘ Are you going across to the church, ma’am ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘¢ Not that I know of,” said Bathsheba. 

‘‘ T thought you might like to go and see where they have put Fanny. 
The tree hides the place from your window.” 

Bathsheba had all sorts of dreads about meeting her husband. ‘‘ Has 
Mr. Troy been in to-night ?”’ she said. 

‘‘ No, ma’am; I think he’s gone to Budmouth.” 

Budmouth! The sound of the word carried with it a much diminished 
perspective of him and his deeds; there were fifteen miles interval betwixt 
them now. She hated questioning Liddy about her husband’s movements, 
and indeed had hitherto sedulously avoided doing so; but now all the 
house knew that there had been some dreadful disagreement between 
them, and it was futile to attempt disguise. Bathsheba had reached a stage 
at which people cease to have any appreciative regard for public opinion. 
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‘* What makes you think he has gone there?” she said. 

‘‘ Laban Tall saw him on the Budmouth road this morning before 
breakfast.” 

Bathsheba was momentarily relieved of that wayward heaviness of the 
past twenty-four hours which had quenched the vitality of youth in her 
without substituting the philosophy of maturer years, and she resolved to 
go out and walk a little way. So when breakfast was over, she put on 
her bonnet, and took a direction towards the church. It was nine o’clock, 
and the men having returned to work again from their first meal, she was 
not likely to meet many of them in the road. Knowing that Fanny had 
been laid in the reprobates’ quarter of the graveyard, called in the parish 
‘¢ behind church,” which was invisible from the road, it was impossible to 
resist the impulse to enter and look upon a spot which, from nameless 
feelings, she at the same time dreaded to see. She had been unable to 
overcome an impression that some connection existed between her rival 
and the light through the trees. 

Bathsheba skirted the buttress, and beheld the hole and the tomb, 
its delicately veined surface splashed and stained just as Troy had seen it 
and left it two hours earlier. On the other side of the scene stood Gabriel. 
His eyes, too, were fixed on the tomb, and her arrival having been noiseless, 
she had not as yet attracted his attention. Bathsheba did not at once 
perceive that the grand tomb and the disturbed grave were Fanny’s, and 
she looked on both sides and around for some humbler mound, earthed 
up and clodded in the usual way. Then her eye followed Oak’s, and she 
read the words with which the inscription opened :— 


“ Erected by Francis Troy in memory of Fanny Robin.” 


Oak saw her, and his first act was to gaze enquiringly and learn how 
she received this knowledge of the authorship of the work, which to him- 
self had caused considerable astonishment. But such discoveries did not 
much affect her now. Emotional convulsions seemed to have become the 
commonplaces of her history, and she bade him good morning, and asked 
him to fill in the hole with the spade which was standing by. Whilst 
Oak was doing as she desired, Bathsheba collected the flowers, and began 
planting them with that sympathetic manipulation of roots and leaves 
which is so conspicuous in a woman’s gardening, and which flowers 
seem to understand and thrive upon. She requested Oak to get the 
churchwardens to turn the lead-work at the mouth of the gurgoyle that 
hung gaping down upon them, that by this means the stream might be 
directed sideways, and a repetition of the accident prevented. Finally, 
with the superfluous magnanimity of a woman whose converse and nar- 
rower instincts have brought down bitterness upon her instead of love, 
she wiped the mud spots from the tomb as if she rather liked its words 
than otherwise, and went home again. 
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CHAPTER: XLVII. 
ADVENTURES BY THE SHORE. 


Troy wandered along towards the west. A composite feeling, made up 
of disgust with the, to him, humdrum tedium of a farmer’s life, gloomy 
images of her who lay in the churchyard, remorse, and a general aversion 
to his wife’s society, impelled him to seek a home in any place on earth 
save Weatherbury. The sad accessories of Fanny’s end confronted him as 
vivid pictures which threatened to be indelible, and made life in Bath- 
sheba’s house intolerable. At three in the afternoon he found himself 
at the foot of a slope more than a mile in length, which ran to the ridge 
of a range of hills lying parallel with the shore, and forming a monotonous 
barrier between the basin of cultivated country inland and the wilder 
scenery of the coast. Up the hill stretched a road perfectly straight and 
perfectly white, the two sides approaching each other in a gradual taper 
till they met the sky at the top about two miles off. Throughout the 
length of this narrow and irksome inclined plane not a sign of life was 
visible on this garish afternoon. Troy toiled up the road with a languor 
and depression greater than any he had experienced for many a day and 
year before. The air was warm and muggy, and the top seemed to recede 
as he approached. 

At last he reached the summit, and a new and novel prospect burst 
upon him with an effect almost like that of the Pacific upon Balboa’s gaze. 
The broad steely sea, marked only by faint lines, which had a semblance 
of being etched thereon to a degree not deep enough to disturb its general 
evenness, stretched the whole width of his front and round to the left, 
where, near the town and port of Budmouth, the sun bristled down upon 
it, and banished all colonr to substitute in its place a clear oily polish. 
Nothing moved in sky, land, or sea, except a frill of milkwhite foam along 
the nearer angles of the shore, shreds of which licked the contiguous 
stones like tongues. 

He descended and came to a small basin of sea enclosed by the cliffs. 
Troy’s nature freshened within him ; he thought he would rest and bathe 
here before going further. He undressed and plunged in. Inside the 
cove the water was uninteresting to a swimmer, being smooth as a pond, 
and to get a little of the ocean swell Troy presently swam between the 
two projecting spurs of rock which formed the pillars of Hercules to this 
miniature Mediterranean. Unfortunately for Troy a current unknown to 
him existed outside, which, unimportant: to craft of any burden, was 
awkward for a swimmer who might be taken in it unawares. Troy found 
himself carried to the left and then round in’a swoop out to sea. 

He now recollected the place and its sinister character. Many bathers 
had there prayed for a dry death from time to time, and, like Gonzalo, 
had been unanswered; and Troy began to deem it possible that 
he might be added to their number. Nota boat of any kind was at 
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present within sight, but far in the distance Budmouth lay upon the sea, 
as it were quietly regarding his efforts, and beside the town the harbour 
showed its position by a dim meshwork of ropes and spars. After well- 
nigh exhausting himself in attempts to get back to the mouth of the 
cove, in his weakness swimming several inches deeper than was his 
wont, keeping up his breathing entirely by his nostrils, turning upon 
his back a dozen times over, swimming en papillon, and so on, Troy re- 
solved as a last resource to tread water at a slight incline, and so 
endeavour to reach the shore at any point, merely giving himself a 
gentle impetus inwards whilst carried on in the general direction of the 
tide. This, necessarily a slow process, he found to be not altogether so 
difficult, and though there was no choice of a landing-place—the objects 
on shore passing by him in a sad and slow procession—he perceptibly 
approached the extremity of a spit of land yet further to the left, now 
well defined against the sunny portion of the horizon. While the 
swimmer’s eyes were fixed upon the spit as his only means of salvation 
on this side of the Unknown, a moving object broke the outline of the 
extremity, and immediately a ship’s boat appeared, manned with several 
sailor lads, her bows towards the sea. 

All Troy’s vigour spasmodically revived to prolong the struggle yet a 
little further. Swimming with his right arm, he held up his left to hail 
them, splashing upon the waves, and shouting with all his might. From 
the position of the setting sun his white form was distinctly visible upon 
the now deep-hued bosom of the sea to the east of the boat, and the men 
saw him at once. Backing their oars and putting the boat about, they 
pulled towards him with a will, and in five or six minutes from the time 
of his first halloo, two of the sailors hauled him in over the stern. 

They formed part of a brig’s crew, and had come ashore for sand. 
Lending him what little clothing they could spare among them as a 
slight protection against the rapidly cooling air, they agreed to land him 
in the morning; and without further delay, for it was growing late, they 
made again towards the roadstead where their vessel lay. 

And now night drooped slowly upon the wide watery levels in front ; 
and at no great distance from them, where the shore-line curved round, 
and formed a long riband of shade upon the horizon, a series of points 
of yellow light began to start into existence, denoting the spot to be 
the site of Budmouth, where the lamps were being lighted along the 
parade. The cluck of their oars was the only sound of any distinctness 
upon the sea, and as they laboured amid the thickening shades the 
lamplights grew larger, each appearing to send a flaming sword deep down 
into the waves before it, until there arose, among other dim shapes of the 
kind, the form of the vessel for which they were bound. 














